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CONTEMPORARY UNITARIANS AND HOMERIC 
ORIGINALITY. 


Possibly the most remarkable feature of Homeric studies in our 
time is the high degree of respectability to which Unitarianism 
has attained. ‘True, although the opposition has been over- 
whelmingly defeated, it has not quite been reduced to silence. 
As recently as the twenties, although the Analysts’ supremacy 
was already shattered, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff was still refusing 
even to read books on Homer based on hypotheses of which he 
did not approve,? and could even publish a work which, because 
of its complete neglect of such books, seemed to Unitarians as 
out of date as would a present-day treatise on warfare which 
said nothing about the atomic bomb.? In our own country 
Bolling still writes learnedly and skillfully on linguistic and 


1See Die Heimkehr des Odysseus (Berlin, 1927), p. vi, “Es gibt 
Biicher tiber Homerisches, die ich ungelesen beiseite gelegt habe. Ihren 
Verfassern rate ich dringend, es mit dem meinen ebenso zu machen.” 
The same attitude appeared in his earlier Die Ilias und Homer (lst ed., 
Berlin, 1916, 2nd unchanged ed., Berlin, 1920), p. 3, “. . . wenn ich 
in einem Buche so weit bin, dass ich sehe, der Verfasser macht Voraus- 
setzungen und befolgt Methoden, die ich prinzipiell verwerfe, fiir 
unwissenschaftlich halte, so sehe ich nicht ein, weshalb ich mir ansehen 
soll, welche Hiuser er auf Sand baut.” Also, see Homerische Unter- 
suchungen (Berlin, 1884), p. 4, “biicher, die mich doch nichts von 
bedeutung lehren kénnen, zu lesen, fiihle ich weder verpflichtung noch 
neigung. .. .” 

* Cf. the review of his Heimkehr des Odysseus by J. A. Scott in C. J., 
XXII (1926-1927), pp. 632-3. 
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textual matters from a definitely analytical point of view,’ and 
Whatmough, upon whose able shoulders seems to have fallen 
Housman’s mantle of Lord High Executioner, can speak of 
the Unitarians with a sarcastic contempt quite worthy of the 
period when the Analysts were in the saddle: “In a dis- 
cussion ... that shrieks its puerilities to high heaven, nothing 
is, or could be, more puerile than the notion that the Iliad 
could possibly have been composed by one man, except in the 
sense that The Golden Treasury was written by Palgrave, or 
that Hymns Ancient and Modern was written by one man.” +4 
The learning and ability of scholars such as these must, I should 
think, from time to time give all Unitarians some qualms about 
the validity of their faith. But, able or not, right or wrong, 
Bolling, Whatmough, and their few cohorts are championing a 
badly beaten, if not a lost, cause. Their position is very like 
that which Andrew Lang occupied a generation or so ago, 
except that the stubborn rear guard and the triumphant victors 
have now changed places. Although the Unitarian belief is 
to Whatmough not only a heresy, but actually a sin against the 
light, it may now fairly claim to represent orthodoxy in Homeric 
studies. Once derided in academic circles, especially in Germany 
and England, and championed for the most part by amateurs, its 
adherents have for some years been in the majority even in the 
higher levels of the academic world. To a rather surprising 
degree, its remaining opponents are to be found concentrated 
among what some Hellenists may feel are auxiliary disciplines, 
for example, among the linguists. Finally, like all successful 
religions, Unitarianism can even boast of a number of distin- 
guished converts. In short, as one considers the present state 
of Homeric studies, and reviews in one’s mind the books on 
Homer which have appeared since, say, the first world war, 
one finds it almost impossible to believe that only eighty-five 
years ago Mark Pattison could roundly declare in an essay 
on F. A. Wolf: “Even on the more special question of the 
origin of the Homeric poems, whatever there may be to retrench 
in Wolf’s arguments, his main proposition has maintained itself 


See especially The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer 
(Oxford, 1925), and The Athetized Lines of the Iliad (Baltimore, 1944). 
4A. J. A., LIT (1948), pp. 45-50. The quotation is from page 45. 
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unshaken. His views have been continually gaining ground; 
and... we may safely say that no scholar will again find himself 
able to embrace the unitarian hypothesis.” 5 

Because of the hostile world in which the pioneers of revived 
Unitarianism found themselves in the closing years of the 
nineteenth, and the opening years of the twentieth, century, 
a very large part of their scholarly work was of a predominantly 
negative character. It was devoted to attacking weak points in 
the prevailing doctrine, to revealing errors of fact, mistaken 
interpretations, and fallacies of reasoning. Much of the work 
of this sort done by these doughty fighters, Carl Rothe in Ger- 
many, Andrew Lang in England, and John A. Scott in America, 
for example, was of a most able and at times even brilliant 
character. The present popularity and power of Unitarianism 
may be taken as a good indication of the greatness of their 
achievement. 

Now that Unitarianism is no longer represented by a greatly 
outnumbered minority fighting for its very life, it is only 
natural and proper that its adherents should be concentrating a 
smaller part of their energies and ingenuities on efforts to lay 
bare some quaint absurdity in an Analyst’s argument and should 
be turning more and more to activities of a constructive nature. 
Scott himself attempted a beginning along this line, and in 
recent years some remarkably fine works written from the Unita- 
rian point of view have appeared in various countries. The gospel 
of Unitarianism has found adherents all over the world. Bassett, 
Calhoun, and Carpenter in America, Bowra in England, Drerup 
and Schadewaldt in Germany, Howald in Switzerland, Severyns 
in Belgium, Shewan in Scotland, and Woodhouse in Australia 
have added a great deal to our understanding of the Homeric 
poems,® and the list could easily be lengthened. Along with this 


5 Essays by the Late Mark Pattison, ed. Nettleship, Vol. I (Oxford, 
1889), p. 382. This essay was originally published in the North British 
Review in June, 1865. 

°S. E. Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berkeley, 1938) ; C. M. Bowra, 
Tradition and Design in the Iliad (Oxford, 1930); G. M. Calhoun, a 
number of articles in 7.A.P.A. and various American journals in the 
thirties; R. Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric 
Epics (Berkeley, 1946) ; E. Drerup, Das Homerproblem in der Gegenwart 
(Wiirzburg, 1921 [Homerische Poetik, I]); E. Howald, Der Dichter 
der Ilias (Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1946); W. Schadewaldt, Iliasstudien 
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admirable and most welcome achievement, however, there has 
appeared one feature of contemporary Homeric scholarship as 
practised by the Unitarian school which seems to me not only 
of extremely dubious validity, but also fraught with grave danger 
for the whole Unitarian movement. In fact, it is not at all 
improbable that if Unitarianism proves to have only an ephemeral 
reign, its downfall will come about not primarily because of 
external attacks, able and persistent though we may be sure they 
will be, but from internal excesses rather distressingly like those 
which contributed so much to the collapse of the Analysts. 

This dubious and dangerous aspect of contemporary Unitari- 
anism is what may with little or no exaggeration be called an 
obsession * for discovering original inventions in Homer. Having 
rescued the Iliad and the Odyssey from their nineteenth-century 
detractors who found them mere patchworks, deplorable, degener- 
ate, and defaced remnants of a once great heroic poetry, contem- 
porary Unitarians, with a peculiar and surprising unanimity, 
appear to have concluded that the way above all others by which 
they can demonstrate the supreme excellence of Homer as a 
literary artist is to maintain that some character, motif, or 
scene is the original creation of Homer’s own fancy and not 
part of his heritage from his predecessors. It was natural enough 
that after demonstrating to a comfortably wide audience their 
negative point that the Jliad and the Odyssey were not wretched 
compilations filled with every variety of contradiction and 
absurdity, these critics should want to add a positive contri- 
bution, that they should try to demonstrate that these poems are 
actually great literary masterpieces and their author is a 
supremely great poet. But one may well ask why it happened 
that so many of these critics have felt that the particular way in 


(Leipzig, 1938 [Abhandlungen Sachs. Akad., Band XLIII, No. VI]); 
A. Severyns, Homére (3 vols., Brussels, I, 2nd ed. 1945, II, 2nd ed. 1946, 
III, 1948 [Collection Lebégue]); A. Shewan, Homeric Essays (Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1935); W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer’s 
Odyssey (Oxford, 1930). Nearly all of these men have also contributed 
many articles to learned journals, and a number of them have included 
Homeric material in other books. 

7Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London, 1933), p. 53: 
“They [viz. the Unitarians] are so obsessed with the magic formula 
of the creative genius of Homer that the preparatory stages and the 
materials which he utilized are brushed aside somewhat impatiently.” 
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which they might best demonstrate this greatness was to expati- 
ate on the wonderful original additions Homer himself made 
to these admittedly old stories. Why is it that so much Unitarian 
writing has taken this particular turn? 

It might at first thought seem that these classicists are merely 
falling rather oddly and belatedly under the spell of romanticism, 
with its great regard for “originality.” But although the 
critical dogmas of romanticism may have had some influence, 
there can be little doubt that this present emphasis on original 
invention is a natural and perhaps inevitable stage in the 
history of Homeric scholarship. Probably without realizing 
it, the Unitarians have been allowing the nature of a large 
portion of their positive contributions to Homeric study to 
be determined by their old discredited foes the Analysts. A 
prominent feature of the Analysts’ work was consideration of 
the sources of the Homeric poems, particularly of the Iliad. 
A number of Analysts developed a vast admiration for these 
hypothetical sources, which they felt were far superior to our 
extant Iliad. At times one even got the impression that all 
the good things in the Homeric corpus were pretty certainly 
excerpts from fine old epics, excerpts, moreover, which the 
fashioners of our extant poems practically ruined by clumsily 
putting them into a new, unsuitable context. The Analysts 
recognized, to be sure, that the poor creatures who put the 
Iliad together added now and then some material of their own, 
but this was regularly so mediocre or even nonsensical that 
it merely revealed further their driveling incompetence. It 
was inevitable that this emphasis on the importance and supreme 
excellence of these imagined sources and this consistent dis- 
paragement of the contributions of the Bearbeiters who con- 
structed the Iliad and the Odyssey should produce a strong 
reaction.. When the Unitarians concentrate so much of their 
efforts on trying to show that this or that feature of his poems 
is Homer’s own invention, when some Unitarians even go so 
far in minimizing Homer’s debt to his predecessors that they 
seem resolved to claim all the really good things in both Jliad 
and Odyssey as the original creation of Homer’s own brain, 
they are actually only following a policy of reaction against 
these corresponding excesses of the nineteenth-century Dis- 
sectors. 
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Since so many of the most able of the recent writers belonging 
to one branch or another of the Unitarian school have devoted so 
much time to this aspect of their researches, and since the move- 
ment seems to me to have already progressed to a point where it 
may bring Unitarianism itself into disrepute, I suggest it is 
desirable to pause and consider just how successful the attempts 
to find original invention in Homer have been, and what like- 
lihood there is that this line of research can prove fruitful in 
the future. As soon as this is done, it will be clear, I think, 
that the efforts so far made are not at all convincing, and that 
the problem and the materials available for its solution are 
such that there seems no likelihood that any suggestions of 
this sort which may ever be made can in the last analysis be 
more than guesses. 


The enthusiasm for finding originality in Homer is so wide- 
spread that it is almost impossible to pick up any recent book 
on Homer which has not been at least touched by it. To attempt 
even to list the various claims which have been made would 
therefore be as tedious as it is unnecessary. The consideration 
of only a few samples will be quite enough to show the pro- 
cedures which have been followed and the results which have 
been won. Though the particular claims are as many as the 
leaves of the forest in springtime and show an almost infinite 
variety, the kinds of originality attributed to Homer are not 
very numerous, and the arguments used tend to reduce them- 
selves to a few basic sorts. 


The weaknesses of this whole movement appear in the most 
cruel clarity whenever one of the devotees is rash enough to 
venture beyond a mere suggestion, more or less frankly presented 
as such, and when he attempts to offer an extended and detailed 
proof for the faith that is in him. The classical example of 
this is Scott’s effort to demonstrate that Homer invented Hector.® 
Since I have dealt with this at length elsewhere,® I shall not 


® Originally published in a journal article, “ Paris and Hector in 
Tradition and in Homer,” C.P., VIII (1913), pp. 160-171, it was 
repeated, with very minor changes, in his book, The Unity of Homer 
(Berkeley, 1921), Chapter VII. 

°“ Homer and Hector,” AwJ.P., LXV (1944), pp. 209-243. My 
quotation is from page 213. 
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go into it again here. In this previous essay I maintained that 
“it is possible to show beyond question that Scott has given 
us no reason to believe that Homer invented Hector, and that 
the various points he presents can all be shown to be either 
invalid or irrelevant.” Scott’s theory about Hector, which 
seemed to his fellow lovers of originality so “brilliant” and 
“convincing,” which was even said to be a “ hypothesis based 
on strong evidence,” ?° proved on examination to be a purely 
subjective impression, a guess, quite unsupported by anything 
remotely resembling evidence or proof in any ordinary sense of 
those words. The “strong evidence” could be dissolved at 
a touch. 

Doubtless because it immediately becomes apparent to most 
of the scholars who fancy this form of research that it seems 
oddly difficult to find many demonstrable reasons for their 
beliefs, there have been scarcely any efforts to follow Scott’s 
illustrious example by constructing a lengthy and detailed case. 
Whenever any reasons at all are offered, they will usually be 
few in number and rather general and subjective in character. 
A good example is Woodhouse’s case for his belief that Homer 
invented the Calypso episode. He tells us quite early in his 
book, “ the Kalypso narrative . . . is entirely the poet’s own; that 
is to say, he invented here both the content and the verses. .. .” 14 
In the next chapter he gives the reasons for this theory.1? They 
appear to reduce themselves to two: a strange bareness in Homer’s 
account of Calypso, and his painstaking attention to the psycho- 
logy. The second reason is merely stated casually and not elabo- 
rated, and we may best, perhaps, proceed hysteron proteron 
Homerikos and dispose of it first. Woodhouse’s statement runs 
thus: “ He has also been very painstaking over the psychology, 
sure sign that he is dealing with a personage of his own creation ” 
(p. 52).-This rather incidental remark would perhaps not be 
worth considering at any length, were it not for the fact that it 
illustrates so well a characteristic weakness of this whole line 
of research. 

If a beneficent providence had given us incontrovertible 


10S, E. Bassett in O.W., XIV (1920-21), p. 20. 
11 The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey, p. 44. 
2 Pp. 46-53. 
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evidence that a particular small group of Homeric characters 
were his own invention, and that another group were old tradi- 
tional figures,’* it might be possible for an able scholar who 
investigated these two groups of characters with the greatest 
care to discover (if providence continued properly beneficent) 
that Homer’s portrayal of the invented characters showed certain 
clear and peculiar characteristics which distinguished them from 
the figures known to be traditional. It might then be possible 
to apply this knowledge thus acquired to an examination of 
characters whose origin was unknown, and if some of these 
seemed to be treated in a way very like those known to be the 
poet’s invention, a critic might be felt to have some justification 
for asserting that this was a “sure sign” that these characters 
were Homer’s own invention. Even under these circumstances, 
however, it is unlikely that the distinctions between the two 
_ types of characters would be absolutely clear-cut, it would be 
difficult to avoid at least some degree of subjectivity, and 
many might feel that certainty was impossible. But at least 
under these hypothetical conditions the type of argument Wood- 


13 There are probably a number of literary works whose backgrounds 
are so fully known that matters of this sort can be easily determined. 
Conceivably investigation of them might reveal some useful general 
laws which might help to distinguish traditional from invented char- 
acters where this was not known from external evidence. But I am 
not aware that the critics here being discussed have undertaken such 
investigations or profited by work of that sort done by others. Walter 
Leaf in his Homer and History (London, 1915), p. 134, briefly touches 
the problem of the extent to which “the Epos created its own char- 
acters,” and his cautious words show a realization of the problem 
involved and somethifig of its nature and difficulties: ‘“ That it should 
have done so, at least with the subordinates, does not seems impossible; 
but the criteria by which such creations are to be distinguished from 
the characters of the original legend are hard to fix. All that I would 
say now is that, if there were such fresh creations, the person of 
Eurypylos, homeless, introduced for the sake of an episode which is 
important constructionally but insignificant for the tradition, must 
be taken as the type of what we should expect in such a creation.” 
Even here, of course, Leaf is concerned only with poetical additions to 
the “original legend,’ and is not maintaining that we are even to a 
humble degree in a position to assert that Eurypylus (or any other 
character) is the original creation of the particular individual who 
produced our Iliad. 
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house uses here would have some connection with fact and with 
reason. 

The crucial and fatal truth of the matter is, however, that 
providence has not arranged affairs so conveniently for these 
critics. We do not know that any given character in Homer 
is his own invention. ‘The inexorable result of this is, of 
course, that we have absolutely no data whatever out of which 
we might create the vital initial portrait of the typical invented 
character. And since we know nothing whatever of the peculiar 
characteristics of the typical invented character, we have abso- 
lutely no basis for concluding that because a given character 
displays certain characteristics, he is therefore invented. If 
we attempt to reach any such conclusion on the basis of such 
a premise, we are back to the old argument in a circle: Homer’s 
invented characters show certain peculiar characteristics. Char- 
acters A B C D show these characteristics. Therefore they are 
Homer’s invention. By carefully examining the peculiar char- 
acteristics of these characters A B C D we can determine what 
are the peculiar characteristics of Homer’s invented characters. 

When, therefore, Scott tries to support his idea of an invented 
Hector by telling us that Homer is very fond of Hector, and 
when Woodhouse tells us that a sure sign the Calypso episode 
is invented is the fact that Homer is very careful about the 
psychology, they are not adding an iota to their case, since 
an unkindly providence has not revealed to them or to anyone 
else that these two features are peculiarly characteristic of 
Homer’s own inventions. 

In connection with this matter of psychology and its relevance 
to the present problem, it is quite interesting to note that 
the distinguished Belgian scholar Severyns, in the third of his 
delightful little books on Homer in the “ Collection Lebégue,” 
allots one of his chapters to illustrating that Homer is “un 
maitre psychologue.” * The two characters particularly chosen 
by Severyns to illustrate this quality in Homer are Priam 
and Penelope. I do not recall whether Severyns commits 
himself on Penelope’s origin, but he makes it abundantly clear 
that he believes Priam to be a pre-Homeric figure. He would, 
therefore, pretty certainly not agree with Woodhouse that when 


14 Homeére: L’Artiste (Brussels, 1948), pp. 141-150. 
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Homer is “very painstaking over the psychology” we have a 
“sure sign that he is dealing with a personage of his own 
creation.” 

But considerations of this sort, though they are sometimes 
amusing because of the further light they shed on the vagaries, 
contradictions, and disagreements which appear so frequently 
among these searchers for originality, are really unnecessary 
adornment. The fundamental futility in arguments such as 
Woodhouse employs here lies not in the fact that any particular 
instance may be dubious (though most of them are in fact highly 
so), but in the fact that the whole method is condemned to 
failure from the start by the complete lack of evidence for the 
essential major premise. We cannot argue that a particular 
character is Homer’s invention because Homer’s portrayal dis- 
plays certain traits unless we know to begin with that those 
certain traits are peculiar to Homer’s invented characters 
generally. And this we simply do not know. The available 
evidence is not sufficient to permit the creation of some sound 
general propositions which might then serve as a basis for 
further deductions. The critics here under discussion merely 
create their general propositions out of whole cloth. Then 
these wholly unsupported guesses are often set forth as reasons 
for our accepting other guesses otherwise wholly unsupported. 
When these procedures involving the practice of supporting 
one guess by another guess have become almost as common among 
Unitarians as they once were among the Analysts, why should 
Unitarians be either surprised or irritated when Whatmough 
speaks bluntly of “the unscientific and frivolous guessing com- 
petition that goes by the name of the ‘ Homeric problem’ ”?% 

Since Woodhouse did not elaborate his statement about Homer’s 
concern with the psychology of the Calypso episode, it may be 
that it was in his eyes a minor point. His main concern through- 
out this chapter was with demonstrating the lack of depth and 
content in the Calypso episode. In particular, he stresses the 
point that Homer’s account of Odysseus’ meeting with Calypso 
is “strangely lacking in content . . . vague and unsatisfactory.” 
“ Nothing is said as to the exact circumstances of the landing 
and first encounter.” The reason for this reticence which Wood- 


15 See note 4. 
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house seems to feel ought to cause great surprise is “ that there 
was nothing to tell.” Homer invented Calypso himself and she 
“was not the centre of a wealth of imagined detail such as the 
popular fancy loves to create [and did create for the folktale 
figure, Circe],** among which the poet could pick and choose 
what suited his purpose.” All the really good ideas pertaining 
to a situation such as that described in the Calypso episode 
were already connected, we are told, with other, traditional 
figures. Homer uses, for example, the only two good schemes 
for handling the arrival of a wanderer in his accounts of Circe 
and Nausicaa, and there is just nothing left for poor invented 
Calypso; so the poet leaves the reader to imagine for himself 
the details of her encounter with Odysseus. 

In other words, it appears that Woodhouse believes that 
another way in which we can feel confident a character or episode 
is Homer’s original invention is to demonstrate that Homer’s 
treatment is deficient in content and background. What is 
fundamentally this same argument appears in the work of 
Severyns just mentioned. Noting that some characters have in 
Homer a much longer and richer past history than others, 
Severyns concludes (with, many may feel, some plausibility) 
that “ Vabsence de légendes dénote les tard-venus dans les récits 
épiques. .. .”17 But he also shows a great desire to use this 
lack of background as a criterion for Homeric invention. When- 
ever Homer speaks at some length and in detail about a char- 
acter’s ancestors and, sometimes, their deeds, or of a character’s ° 
own past exploits, this is taken to show that we are dealing with 
a traditional character, who has already appeared in pre-Homeric 
narratives. When Homer does not mention things of this sort, 
Severyns obviously wants to believe that the character in question 
is not traditional but Homer’s own invention. Part of the 
weakness. in Severyns’ able and interesting presentation of this 
subject derives from the common and unjustifiable assumption 
that when Homer does not mention something this means that 
he was ignorant of it. But Severyns is also arguing here along 
the same lines as Woodhouse, and maintaining that although 
Homer had a great passion for inventing important new char- 


16 On this see below, p. 349. 
17 Homére: L’ Artiste, p. 80. 
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acters, he did not have the wit to invent a proper and sensible 
heroic background for them. 

This argument is by no means the peculiar property of 
Woodhouse and Severyns, but, like the other arguments employed 
in this movement, this one is likely to turn up whenever an 
effort is made to justify a claim of original invention, and 
a very strange argument it is to be found among men who are so 
eager to make others share their own love and admiration for 
Homer. Unlike most of those who employ the argument, Wood- 
house at least makes it clear that he realized what arguing along 
these lines involves. In the course of his account of the invented 
Calypso, he says frankly and with a hint of surgical (I do not 
say ghoulish) detachment, “ It is interesting to note how bank- 
rupt his fancy is in dealing with her—if that term be not felt 
to savour of disloyalty to the divine poet ” (p. 51). One suspects, 
however, that most of those who use this argument to support 
a claim of originality have never paused to consider its impli- 
cations. What we are in effect being told is that, when Homer 
has some sources to work with, some traditional material with 
a wealth of imagined detail among which he can pick and choose, 
he can give us full and fascinating pictures, characters with a 
rich depth of background; but when he has no sources and is 
relying on his own inventive powers, his pictures are deficient 
and bare, his characters lacking in proper background—not to 
put too fine a word on it, they show bankruptcy of fancy. Whether 
or not one feels this savors of disloyalty to Homer is of less 
moment than the fact that it is patently self-contradictory. In 
their efforts to demonstrate the validity of their conception of 
Homer as a great original inventor, these critics expatiate on 
particular episodes and characters which they assure us are his 
creation. The criterion by which many of these episodes and 
characters are shown to be original is their display of imaginative 
bankruptcy. In short, these critics know that Homer had vast 
powers of original invention because they can detect in his 
original inventions a clear poverty of inventive power. Argu- 
ments along these lines show as little regard for Homer as for 
logic. It is almost incredible that they should appear so fre- 
quently among the very critics whose hands fly with such speed 
to their swords to avenge even a look from the Analysts which 
threatens Homer with insult. 
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Another fallacy which appears with almost unbelievable 
frequency in these discussions is that of equating poetical in- 
vention in general with Homeric invention in particular. Again 
and again these writers, sometimes after taking the trouble to 
try to show that an element is neither historical fact nor old 
folktale, sometimes simply asserting that it is not, will proceed 
to conclude that since the element is not based on historical fact 
and is not derived from folktale, it is therefore the original 
invention of Homer. Arguments of this sort will be found 
even in close proximity to statements which indicate a firm 
conviction that Homer comes at the end of a long period of 
rich poetical development, that he was preceded by many genera- 
tions of poets. But when scholars once become characteristically 
impassioned over the hunt for Homer’s original inventions, 
these earlier poets are completely forgotten and any element 
in the poems may be claimed as the invention of Homer merely 
because it appears that it may be a poet’s invention. A relatively 
mild example of this neglect of pre-Homeric poetical invention 
will be found in Woodhouse’s account of Circe and Calypso to 
which we have just alluded in another connection. As part of 
his effort to show that the Calypso episode is Homer’s very own, 
Woodhouse presents an extensive and often highly interesting 
discussion designed to indicate that Circe is a creation of folk- 
tale, displaying the lack of human qualities and having all the 
mystery proper to such creatures, whereas Calypso is much more 
logical and human because she is “ purely a poetical creation.” 
The extremely common arguments of this type contribute 
nothing to the case these critics are trying to make, except in so 
far as they may antitipate:a possible objection. One can grant 
freely, what it would be foolish to deny, that there is much in 
Homer which appears to owe its origin to poetical fancy, without 
in the least accepting the conclusion that Calypso or any other 
particular feature of the poems is the original invention of the 
poet Homer. 

A factor which contributes greatly to the frequency of this 
argument is the common tendency nowadays to divide the 
material contained in the Homeric poems into three categories 
usually designated, with some variations in the terminology, 
saga, folktale, and fiction. This threefold division is con- 
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venient and adequate for some problems, but serious defici- 
encies appear in it when it is applied to the question of 
Homer’s relationship to his predecessors, and when an effort is 
being made to show that some feature of the poems is Homer’s 
invention. In the first place, critics often use the term saga (or 
the equivalent) without indicating clearly to their readers (and 
frequently without, so far as one can see, having any clear notion 
in their own minds) to what extent they mean by saga the factual, 
historical basis of the Troy Story and to what extent they mean 
that basis plus variations produced by centuries of oral tradition. 
In the second place, critics often use the term fiction (or the 
equivalent) without making clear whether by it they mean 
poetical invention or Homeric invention. In Scott’s case for 
the Homeric invention of Hector, for instance, it is usually 
impossible to tell just what he means by “ tradition,” apparently 
his equivalent for saga. A similar lack of clarity appears in his 
review of Woodhouse’s book, The Composition of Homer's 
Odyssey,® when he tells us, “ We know what the Odyssey now 
is; but until we get something older, we can never be sure 
what part is fancy and what part is tradition, for Homer could 
give to fancy all the appearance of historical truth.” “ Fancy” 
here seems to correspond to the more usual “ fiction,” and “ tradi- 
tion ” to “saga,” but does fancy mean Homeric invention, and 
does tradition mean historical truth? Ambiguities such as 
these become all the more disturbing when we realize that for 
all we know the details of the “tradition ” itself as it appears 
in Homer may be nothing but “ fancy.” 

Because the terms saga and fiction lend themselves so easily 
to such frequent ambiguities, it might make the fallacy of 
equating poetical invention with Homeric invention somewhat 
more difficult and consequently less common if each of these 
terms were subdivided. Saga might be divided into (a) historical 
basis (maybe) and (b) more or less unconscious modifications 
of this basis resulting from long oral tradition ;1® and fiction 
could be divided into (a) pre-Homeric poetical invention and 
(b) Homeric invention. This would be a much more fruitful 


1 CO. J., XXVI (1930-31), p. 237. 
19 For some interesting, though brief, recent remarks on differences 
between history and saga see E, Auerbach, Mimesis (Bern, 1946), pp. 


24-25. 
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and clear analysis whenever one is considering any aspect of 
Homer’s relationship to his predecessors, because it clearly dis- 
tinguishes the classes which might collectively be considered 
tradition from the last element, Homer’s own additions. This 
essential dichotomy is obscured in the usual division into only 
three classes. Of these elements in Homer the easiest to detect 
is probably folktale (though even here suggestions are often 
made which seem to the layman wildly improbable). We know 
nothing about the historical basis, not even if there is any shred 
of historical fact at all. A plausible case can every now and then 
be made for the belief that some feature in the poems is pre- 
Homeric. Some elements seem to some critics to be the result 
of poetic invention. But among the features of the poems 
which may with some plausibility be claimed as poetic invention 
we are probably never in a position to assert with confidence 
that a particular feature belongs to Homer and not to pre- 
Homeric poetic fancy. 


Somewhat allied to the fallacy of equating poetical invention 
in general with Homeric invention in particular, or at least one 
manifestation of it, is the practice of suggesting as a reason 
for the belief that a character is Homer’s creation the fact that 
he has a Greek name, or that his name has some peculiar appro- 
priateness. Scott, in his effort to claim Hector as Homer’s own, 
repeatedly stressed Hector’s “ good Greek name ” and the Greek 
name of his wife, but the argument is not Scott’s peculiarity. 
Considerations of this sort actually indicate only what no one 
denies, that the Troy Story has been worked on by poets and that 
some at least of these poets were Greeks. It is unlikely that all 
the Greek names in the poems are Homer’s invention, and I 
think that no contemporary Unitarian claims that they are. 
Quite possibly some of the names are his invention, but no one 
can prove that any particular name, even any particular pecu- 
liarly appropriate name, is his. The delightful names of the 
thugs who ambushed Tydeus (Iliad, IV, 394-5) may be Homer’s 
invention, but they may just as well be the invention of some 
nameless witty singer who, perhaps, told this story of Tydeus 
in detail in the course of some lost and forgotten poem on 
the Theban legend. So true it is that in forming theories “ in 
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such twilight we may do pretty much whatever we please without 
danger of being found out.” *° 


An instance of the discouraging tendency of error to grow 
out of truth is to be found in a common argument derived from 
the sensible conception of the Troy Story as a growing, changing 
tradition. By comparing Homer’s version of certain elements 
in that legend with Proclus’ summary of the epic cycle and 
with our extant Greek tragedies, one can indicate at times 
considerable differences. Elements which are not mentioned 
in Homer, for instance the abortive assault on Teuthrania, later 
assume great importance in the story; characters not mentioned 
in Homer, Palamedes for instance, later appear as leading 
participants in important episodes; the nature of some Homeric 
personages, Menelaus and Odysseus for example, is greatly 
modified. Moreover, if we assume that Homer was preceded by 
many generations of poets dealing with the Troy Story as one 
of their themes, we shall find it probable that if we could 
compare our Homer with pre-Homeric versions separated from 
him by long stretches of time, we should observe differences of 
the same sorts here too. With speculations of this kind most 
Homerists will agree in general. Disagreement will arise, how- 
ever, when from these speculations many Unitarians proceed to 
draw two conclusions: 1) Homer introduced many important 
modifications into the Troy Story; 2) Among these important 
modifications are A, B, C, etc. Neither of these conclusions 
follows certainly and inevitably from the considerations offered 
to support them. One can well believe that the Troy Story 
changed and developed and that poets made original contri- 
butions (or, for that matter, that the story as a whole is the 
creation of poets), and still be highly sceptical both of general 
claims for tremendous original inventions by one particular 
poet and of specific claims for important particular inventions. 
A man changes greatly between fifteen and seventy-five, but 
the contribution of any one day or week or even month or year 
will ordinarily be imperceptible. So the old legends would 
change greatly in the course of the generations of bards which 
many of these Unitarians assume, even if no one bard made 


2° Samuel Butler, Life and Habit, Vol. IV of the Shrewsbury Edition 
of his Works (London, 1923-26), p. 41. 
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any great original contributions. If we should ever recover 
a Minoan version of the Troy Story, I should be very surprised 
if our Iliad and Odyssey did not show great differences from it, 
but we should not because of that fact be any closer to knowing 
just which, if any, of these differences were largely or entirely 
the original contribution of Homer. 


An argument much used and apparently admired by the 
originality-worshippers, though it is seldom if ever stated in 
this bald form, amounts essentially to this: the feature in 
question is too good to be the work of anyone but Homer. If 
there is any premise lying quietly in the minds of the propon- 
ents of this argument, it must, I suppose, be something like this: 
this feature is so fine that if there had been among Homer’s 
predecessors or contemporaries any poet so skilled as to be able 
to produce it, it is incredible that he and his works should have 
perished without a name. Quite apart from other questionable 
aspects of this argument, the fatal difficulty with arguing 
along these lines is that men whose general creative level is 
mediocre or worse are constantly flashing out with matchless 
isolated bits of sheer splendor. This line on ancient Petra, 


A rose-red city half as old as time, 


is obviously too good to be by any but a poet of the first rank, 
certainly far too good to be by Burgon, who in a lifetime of 
seventy-five years produced no other line that man remembers. 
And yet Burgon did in fact write it—even, to add to the incredi- 
bility of it, wrote it in a Newdigate prize poem. Because of 
this whimsicality of inspiration, even if we were dealing with 
a great modern poet whose dates were precisely known, whose 
sources had been thoroughly investigated, and the works of 
whose contemporaries existed in lavish abundance, it would 
be dangerous indeed to say that something we greatly admire 
must be his merely because it is so obviously fine. When the 
argument is applied to Homer, whose date is not known within 
centuries, whose predecessors and contemporaries are not even 
names to us, whose sources can only be guessed at, and whose 
works stand completely alone without a single line from a single 
contemporary or predecessor, it is more than dangerous, it is 
mere folly. Also, as so often in this movement, there is the 
precise parallel to one of the Analysts’ follies. Just as among 
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the Analysts who were trying to determine the relative ages of 
the various strata in the Homeric corpus there arose a tendency 
to assume that what seemed to them particularly good was ipso 
facto and by definition particularly old, so these Unitarians 
repeatedly slip into the fallacy of equating poelically good 
with Homeric. 

Although, as this selective list reveals, attempts have been 
made to offer a kind of evidence to justify claims for Homeric 
originality, more commonly investigators have had a clearer 
realization, or at least a subconscious awareness, that it was 
extremely difficult to offer proof that any particular element 
was Homer’s original invention. The ordinary manner of 
dealing with these matters, therefore, is far less laborious than 
the ones we have been considering. There will usually be some 
general statement of a conviction that Homer, being a great 
poet, must have been a great original inventor, and then on 
the basis of this highly dubious (and, of course, undemonstrated ) 
premise, we are given the quite unjustifiable conclusion that 
this or that character, episode, or motif is Homer’s own invention. 
The want of logic and reason in this process need not be dwelt 
on. Even if one accepts the general premise, and I do not, 
this is no justification whatever for the infinite series of particular 
conclusions which are drawn from it. Actually, these particular 
claims are, almost if not quite without exception, merely confi- 
dent assertions about the unknowable, and are based on no 
objective evidence whatever. There appears to be one generic 
difference between them: some are concerned witli a single detail, 
and some are in the nature of blunderbuss claims—a mass of 
shot is expelled simultaneously with the idea of bringing down 
almost everything within range. As an instance of the first 
category one might point to Woodhouse’s assertion about the 
quest of Telemachus in the Odyssey: “It is the poet’s free 
invention, for the purposes of his story. Tradition gave an 
Odysseus, an Odysseus father of Telemachos; but it gave 
nothing more than that, so far as Telemachos was concerned. 
The deeds and character of the son had no existence at all 
until they were called into being by the poet... .”74 As an 


*1 Composition of Homer’s Odyssey, p. 211. Remark here also Wood- 
house’s touchstone for Homeric originality, bankruptcy of fancy, though 
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instance of the blunderbuss type we may point to the following 
from Scott’s essay on the structure of the Odyssey: “. .. the 
poet with an astounding wealth of genius created the Phaeacians, 
their island, their king, their queen, their princes, Nausicaa and 
her brothers, the games, the bard, and the banquet. . . .” ?? 
Often, however, the difference between these two types is more 
verbal than actual. But the blunderbuss type is likely to make 
more of an impression on the unwary. Scott, for instance, 
might have said, “ Homer invented the Phaeacian episode.” 
The long bill of particulars he actually presents makes Homer 
seem more of an original inventor than if the same degree of 
accomplishment is summed up as a single creation. 

There is no point in giving more samples of these claims 
which are not provided with even a semblance of support. Anyone 
with the slightest acquaintance with contemporary Homeric 
scholarship will already be familiar with them, and anyone who 
wants to know more of them will probably find his desires amply 
appeased by any recent book on Homer he chances to pick up. 

There is also, fortunately, no need to discuss statements 
in this category. For the most part, they represent only one 
man’s opinion, and are alike incapable of proof or disproof.?* 
One could ordinarily do little but repeat “ ”Tain’t ” to the other’s 
“?Tis,” and whether the reader to whom this scintillating 
argument was addressed favored one side or the other would 
depend solely on the general conception he had already formed of 
Homer’s relationship to tradition. 

One more disturbing parallel between this movement and 
the analytical criticism in its heyday may be briefly mentioned. 
The destroyers of the analytical supremacy made deadly use of 
the fact that in their search for old and new elements in the 


it is not here offered as such: “In itself, the Quest of Telemachos is 
inferior to the rest of the poem in interest, in variety of incident, and 
in dramatic intensity ...” (p. 209). 

22 The Poetic Structure of the Odyssey,” Martin Classical Lectures, 
I (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1931), p. 118. 

23 Now and then guesses of this type happen to involve features of 
the Homeric poems which there is some reason to believe are traditional. 
I do not go iuto this subject here, because I plan to treat some of these 
guesses at length in a separate detailed discussion of originality and 
tradition in the Odyssey. 
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Homeric poems the several Analysts often produced diametri- 
cally opposed suggestions about the relative ages of particular 
parts of the poems. Precisely the same phenomenon has already 
made its appearance in these efforts of contemporary Unitarians 
to distinguish Homeric invention from traditional heritage. In 
1946, for example, Howald argued that the first and last books 
of the Iliad are the original invention of the author of that 
poem.” Two years later MacKay maintained that the first book 
is Homer’s invention (though his reasons for thinking so are 
completely different from Howald’s) but that the last book is 
part of the traditional heritage.2> Such completely contradictory 
results are not only inevitable when one is dealing with matters 
where there is no real evidence either way; they also go far to 
demonstrate that these theories are not based on evidence at all. 


These are, I think, fair samples of the claims which have 
been made and of the kinds of evidence and argument which have 
been produced to support them. It should be apparent that in 
spite of all the vast amount of activity which Unitarians have 
devoted to this problem, the results are meager indeed. And 
we have not been dealing here with the frenzied visions of the 
lunatic fringe of Homeric studies. I have been careful to 
select my examples from the work of the leading Homerists of 
our century. This choice has not been dictated by any base 
desire to belittle my betters, but by a conviction that the 
weaknesses and failures of this movement could be best shown 
by revealing how surprisingly little could be achieved by the 
most learned and able of its adherents. Except, possibly, for 
a few extreme anti-Unitarians for whom the mere fact that a 
Homerist is a Unitarian makes him by definition an idiot,” 
all who are familiar with Homeric studies will assign the men 
whose theories we have been examining here a high place in the 
long and honorable roll of Homeric scholars. Their negative 
and their positive contributions to Homeric scholarship have 


24 Der Dichter der Ilias, pp. 94-117 and 156-165. 

2° The Wrath of Homer (Toronto, 1948), pp. 111 and 123. 

26The word is Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s (Heimkehr des Odysseus, 
p. 172): “Es wird immer Idioten geben, die versichern, der Wunder- 
mann Homer hitte Ilias und Odyssee gemacht, der Wundermann Moses 
den Pentateuch. Aber unsere Wissenschaft hat das Recht, die Aber- 
glaubischen so zu behandeln wie die Astronomen das Horoskopstellen.” 
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been numerous and valuable. In view of all this, we may well 
ask why it is that in this vigorous attempt to make a case for 
particular original inventions in Homer their errors and their 
failures have been so consistent, so obvious, and so egregious. 

The reason is not far to seek. Their lack of success is only 
the usual and inevitable result of attempting the impossible. 
These scholars have been futilely fighting to solve a problem 
which neither they nor anyone else can hope to solve, because 
an unkindly fate has simply failed to provide any evidence. 
One peculiarity of the Homeric poems which has supreme 
relevance here is that they contain large amounts of data which 
are available for those interested in the problem of Homer’s 
relationship to his predecessors, but which will work only one 
way. Quite frequently scholars have hit upon classes of evidence 
which lend some plausibility to a theory that some element in 
the poems is traditional. Scholars interested in showing that 
some element is original with Homer have often tried to use 
these same classes of evidence. But the evidence which is so 
useful for the one purpose is not usable at all for the other; it 
can strongly suggest that some feature is traditional, but it can- 
not be turned in such a way as to offer any support for the belief 
that some element is Homer’s own invention. And none of these 
searchers after originality has hit upon any new class of evidence 
which can be so used. When so many scholars of such outstanding 
ability and such great familiarity with the Homeric poems 
have worked so hard and so enthusiastically in an effort to find 
such evidence and have failed so completely, it would seem 
almost impertinent to hope that any such evidence exists. 

Consider briefly a few illustrations of how unkind Homer 
has been in this respect to this group of his admirers. A 
number of characters in Homer have names which linguists assure 
us are not Greek, Paris, for example. From this interesting 
fact many have plausibly concluded that the characters with 
non-Greek names are not original with Homer but are very old 
traditional figures, in some cases real men who actually lived. 
As we have seen, efforts have been made to use this evidence of 
the names as part of the case for Homeric invention, and we have 
been told that one reason for believing that so-and-so is Homer’s 
invention is that he has a Greek name. We have also seen that 
this fact cannot properly be used for this purpose. 
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Again, some characters in Homer have ephithets which do 
not particularly suit their performances in Homer. From this 
it has been plausibly argued that these characters appeared 
in pre-Homeric literature and played parts there which peculiarly 
justified their epithets. Scott was impressed by this fact and 
granted the validity of this sort of conclusion. He then tried 
to make this evidence from the epithets work the other way and 
used it as part of his case for the theory that Homer invented 
Hector, arguing that because all the epithets used of Hector 
in the Jliad are fully explained by his performance and character 
as portrayed in that poem, this is a reason for believing that 
Homer invented him. I have considered this argument in detail 
elsewhere,?’ and showed that even if Scott is correct in believing 
that Hector’s epithets in Homer fit his Homeric character 
(which I do not believe), this would contribute nothing to 
the support of Scott’s theory that Hector is Homer’s invention, 
because a number of characters in Homer who Scott himself 
admits are pre-Homeric also have quite fitting epithets. 

In a somewhat different approach to the problem, some 
scholars have maintained more or less convincingly that a char- 
acter or a motif shows qualities which strongly suggest an origin 
in folktale, and from this the conclusion has been drawn that 
the motif or the character is not Homer’s invention. The dis- 
cussions of this aspect of Homer’s background are, for instance, 
the most valuable and interesting feature of Woodhouse’s book. 
But, again, we are not permitted to argue the other way and 
maintain that because a character or motif lacks the folktale 
qualities it is the invention of Homer. At most all we can 
say is that we are apparently dealing here with something which 
is either historical fact, saga, or poetical fancy. 

And so we could go on through the long list, pointing out 
how often it is possible, because of some oddity in Homer’s 
poems, to suggest or even demonstrate that some feature of 
his work is not’ his own invention but is part of his heritage 
from his predecessors. But when we turn to the other side of 
the picture and try to discover what in Homer is his own 
invention, we find there are no convenient devices, comparable to 
those which show a debt to tradition, which can be used to show 


27 See note 9. The discussion of the epithets is on pages 232-237. 
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original invention. Because the human mind has a deep-seated 
horror of ignorance, this is an aspect of the nature of things 
to which many modern Unitarians appear to find it impossible 
to reconcile themselves. In those moments when they are not 
forgetting or disregarding the facts altogether, they must find 
it most irritating that the material in Homer is so curiously, 
even, it might seem, so perversely, intractable. Feature after 
feature can be used to point to the conclusion which is anathema 
to many of them and to rob their great original inventor of some 
precious bit of the Iliad or the Odyssey, but as soon as they 
attempt to use any of these features to demonstrate that some- 
thing in the poems is Homer’s own invention, these very features 
which have served the powers of darkness so firmly and so faith- 
fully become at the Unitarians’ touch metamorphosed into Alice’s 
flamingos and without exception become completely useless for 
the game they want to play. The persistence with which these 
Unitarians take up these refractory features one after another 
in the search for their philosopher’s touchstone which will 
distinguish Homeric inventions from traditional heritage, and 
the consistent refusal of the evidence to support the demands 
made upon it are, like so many aspects of this Unitarian move- 
ment, reminiscent of the procedures of the nineteenth-century 
Analysts. They with successive futility hit upon one device 
after another to enable them to separate the “old” from the 
“new ” strata in the Homeric poems. 

Scott’s dictum, “ There is no literary chemistry by which 
we can separate the elements of the Odyssey,” *° is a half truth, 
which, coming from a man of Scott’s views, is heavily laden 
with irony. There is a literary chemistry which can do much to 
separate out particular elements which are traditional; it is 
only when Scott and his followers try to separate out the elements 
which are Homer’s own invention that literary chemistry fails. 

When we know a great deal about a poet’s background, when 
we know the story of his life in detail, when we have and can 
still read a large portion of what he may reasonably be presumed 
to have read, and when we find something in his work clearly 
unlike anything which any scholar has been able to find in these 
earlier works, there can be some plausibility about a claim 


28 See note 18. 
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that this feature is his own invention. But in dealing with 
Homer we must face the fact that all these data, so absolutely 
essential if such a claim is to be more than a guess, are com- 
pletely lacking, and there is no reason to imagine that this 
lack will ever be remedied. These facts not only show why the 
efforts to demonstrate particular original inventions in Homer 
have been up to this time so completely unconvincing ; they also 
make clear how unlikely it is that this line of research can 
ever lead to convincing and profitable results in the future. 


It should not be necessary to state explicitly that I am 
not denying in toto original invention in Homer, or maintaining 
that one can demonstrate that practically every element of his 
material is traditional. It is true that, not putting nearly 
so high a value on the kind of originality these critics so greatly 
admire, I should not be overwhelmed if such a demonstration 
were possible. But it is not. The features which can with any 
high degree of probability be shown to be traditional occur 
only now and then. For most of the material in the poems, 
we simply do not know anything about the origin. In a general 
way I am convinced that the proportion of traditional material 
is much higher and the proportion of invented material corres- 
pondingly much lower than most contemporary Unitarians 
like to believe. But I grant quite freely the existence of 
original material, and when JI am in a guessing mood [ even at 
times indulge in the popular pastime of trying to select parti- 
cular features. I often feel, for instance, that Nestor’s sophisti- 
cated young son Pisistratus in the Odyssey is in this category. 
But I am not conscious of any objective reasons for this belief, 
and, since it does not seem especially important to me whether 
he is invented or not, I should not find my admiration for 
Homer in the least diminished if one of the tablets discovered 
by Blegen at Pylos should some day reveal that this Pisistratus 
was a real historical character. Where I should rather like 
to know as well as feel that Homer was highly original is in 
his manner, not his matter. In point of fact I do believe 
that the almost incredibly high degree of skill, the complete 
mastery of the material which the poems so often show, is 
Homer’s own achievement. This is the “ originality ” by which 
he so cruelly and so completely annihilated his predecessors and 
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his contemporaries. He did not drive them from the field 
because he produced a work with a vast amount of new material, 
as though he were merely composing an improved new text book 
in a scientific field burgeoning with multitudinous new facts. 
But even this originality in mastery over material can very 
seldom, if ever, be demonstrated in any strict sense of the word, 
because of our utter ignorance of Homer’s surroundings and 
background. Even this must always be more or less a subjective 
conviction, one of the many things in literature which nearly 
every reader believes but which no one can prove. It belongs 
to the realm of opinion, not of knowledge. 


With the Unitarians’ emphatically asserted belief that Homer 
added to his sources, few will quarrel. The difficulty arises 
when Homerists of this persuasion yield to a natural temptation 
to go beyond this general principle and try to claim some parti- 
cular element in the poems as Homer’s very own. This pro- 
cedure has been so popular in the present century that if one 
made a list of all the motifs, characters, and incidents which 
have within the last fifty years been claimed as Homer’s inven- 
tion, I suspect one would find on the list almost everything 
of any great worth or significance in both poems. I have had 
repeated occasion during these observations to stress the per- 
vading resemblances between the procedures of the Unitarians 
of this school and the Analysts of a generation or so ago. The 
resemblance also extends to the two movements in general. Just 
as among the Analysts there was a kind of contagious mania for 
discovering interpolation in Homer, so in this century there 
is a similar contagious mania for discovering original inventions. 
As Scott so cunningly showed, the richness and variety of the 
Analysts’ theories ultimately brought it about that as a group 
they rejected as late additions the whole Homeric corpus.” 
In the same way the contemporary searchers for original inven- 
tions in Homer will have soon, if they have not already, claimed 
almost the entire Homeric corpus as Homer’s own invention. 
It is the very richness and variety of the results obtained which 
must produce grave doubts about the validity of both methods of 
attacking the problem. Both schools start with reasonable 
and plausible propositions: a) in the course of their long history 


2° Unity of Homer, pp. 79-82. 
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it is likely that the Homeric poems have experienced omissions 
and additions; b) in creating his great poems Homer, in all 
probability, introduced into them material of his own invention. 
But in both cases the practitioners of the two schools tend to 
bring discredit on their general point of view by the exuberance 
and the precision of their particular claims, which are in most, 
if not all, cases undemonstrated and, in our present ignorance, 
undemonstrable. In themselves, and individually, the various 
suggestions which have been made that this or that is Homer’s 
own addition to the Troy Story are innocent enough, if one does 
not take them too seriously, and sometimes acute and interesting. 
Also, like some of the Analysts’ vagaries, they occasionally add 
a bit to our understanding of Homer. The significant danger is 
not in the several guesses themselves, but in their very multi- 
plicity. Also dangerous is the fact that the practitioners of this 
mysterious science tend to use their guesses as bases for further 
hypotheses and often proceed as though they were either self- 
evident or demonstrated truth, in precisely the same way as the 
Analysts of yesteryear constructed their towers on the swamps 
of their own vigorous fancies. The trouble with these identical 
procedures is that there is a tendency for a whole school of 
criticism to grow up which is ultimately resting many of its 
most fundamental and cherished tenets on these quicksands. 
Unitarianism has solid foundations elsewhere. It is only weak- 
ening itself by this excessive concentration on an aspect of 
Homeric studies where the evidence available simply will not 
support the structures which various of these learned men have 
wanted to build there. Considering the movement as a whole, 
I, as a Unitarian, am often troubled by the fear that just as 
the Analysts, by claiming too much, and above all by being too 
specific, brought their whole approach into disrepute, so these 
Unitarians may, by committing precisely these same sins, end 
by actually weakening the whole Unitarian position. Fortunately 
it is still possible to accept the main tenets of the Unitarian 
doctrine without believing that we are now able to select portions 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey and confidently assert that they 
come from the head and hand of the master himself. 

Up to this point I have been remarking on the: danger of 
this form of Homeric study for the Unitarian point of view, 
and have noted the degree to which troublesome parallels appear 
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between these efforts to find original invention in Homer and 
the activities which did so much to bring discredit upon the 
Analysts. Unfortunately, the excesses of the movement under 
consideration involve an even more serious risk than this danger 
to Unitarianism. A more serious danger arises from the fact 
that scholars who concentrate on this work have a pronounced 
inclination to stress the supreme importance of their kind 
of originality in poetic greatness. Regularly implicit in their 
writings, and frequently explicitly stated, is the dogma that 
a great poet must be by definition a great originator in their 
sense. I have already once or twice alluded in passing to this 
belief. Raising as it does the significant question of the impor- 
tance which should be assigned to this sort of originality in 
forming our estimate of a poet’s greatness, this belief is of no 
little interest, but an adequate discussion of it here would take 
me too far from my present purpose and would greatly expand 
an already expansive discourse; I must therefore limit myself 
to two brief observations upon it. 


1) I see no reason in the nature of things why it must be 
true. Not to go beyond the testimony of the poets themselves, 
one may properly cite the remark of Byron in a letter defending 
Pope against the romanticists: “It is the fashion of the day 
to lay great stress upon what they call ‘imagination’ and 
‘invention,’ the two commonest of qualities: an Irish peasant 
with a little whisky in his head will imagine and invent more 
than would furnish forth a modern poem.” *° 


2) The idea that “to limit Homer too strictly to the imagina- 
tive material supplied by earlier bards is to deny his supremacy 
as an epic poet,” *t would seem to be a peculiarly dangerous 
doctrine for all who believe in Homer’s supremacy as an epic 
poet, when it is so generally agreed that much in Homer is 
traditional, when the degree of his debt to tradition cannot 
be precisely determined, and when the efforts to claim particular 
elements as his own invention have so far been so unconvincing. 
Under these circumstances it would seem unwise to base Homer’s 
claim to greatness on his alleged powers of original invention 


8° Letter to John Murray, dated Ravenna, Feb. 7, 1821. Works: 
Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero, V (London, 1904), p. 554. 
318. E. Bassett, Poetry of Homer, p. 14. 
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and to insist that such powers are an essential element in poetic 
greatness. In concentrating upon and stressing the supreme 
importance of their kind of originality these critics may be doing 
more than endangering the reputation of Unitarianism; they 
may be endangering the reputation of Homer himself. This 
is another aspect of their work which makes it more serious 
than an amusing chapter in the long history of mares’ nests. 
In many problems of research a certain amount of guessing is 
not only pardonable, but often essential to progress. If these 
guesses about Homeric originality were frankly presented as 
such, even the strictest moralist might well feel that they were 
venial sins, and Homerists generally might welcome them as 
stimulating suggestions and might hope that some day, somehow, 
someone would discover something which might make them more 
than mere guesses. But this whole movement takes on a different 
aspect when the guessers begin to act as though they were pre- 
senting more than guesses, and especially when they convince 
themselves and assert to others that if their guesses are wrong 
Homer cannot justly be considered a great epic poet. 

To a very large degree the high place which Homer occupies 
as a poet today was recovered for him by these Unitarians. 
They worked hard in the vineyard and showed how unjustified 
were many of the Analysts’ criticisms and attacks. It would 
indeed be a bitter thing if the Unitarians now, because of this 
obsession over a will-o’-the-wisp which they can never hope to 
catch, and which is not nearly so worth catching as they think, 
should undo much of what they have done, should not only bring 
their whole school into disrepute, but should also, by stressing 
and overvaluing a kind of excellence which they cannot prove 
Homer has and which Homer himself might well be unable to 
understand, eventually damage the reputation of the poet they 
so justly admire. 


FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK. 
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1In A.J.P., LXXI (1950), pp. 22-39. 
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In an earlier paper*+ I argued that the elegiac poets, normally 


taking care that the hexameter should not begin with a separate 
spondaic word, commonly admitted such a word to the first foot 
if it had, naturally or by position, its accent on the last syllable. 
The regularly eligible words I listed as follows: 


1. parts of ille and iste, and their derivative adverbs 

2. ergo 

3. parts of quantus and qualis and of their demonstratives 
4, such compound words as quamvis, postquam, quare 

5. inter and a few other disyllabic prepositions 

6. donec, contra, primum, verum 

7. quorum and quarum 

8. parts of ipse and idem 

9. eheu and euhoe 


10. exim and olim 
11. princeps, praeceps, feliz. 


This list was derived from the marked repetition of the words 


in the first place in elegiac hexameters, generally with support- 
ing evidence from the grammarians and from the accentuation 
of Comic senarii. The situations in which these and other words 
were found, in such a way as to suggest that the oxytone accent 
was induced in each case, were tabulated, in accordance with 
hints from Quintilian and from Comedy, as follows: 


Antithesis (A), when two or more words are repeated or 
strongly contrasted, as often with the correlatives tantum 
... quantum or with words in polyptoton. 

Word-groups (G), when a monosyllable follows a spondaic 
disyllable. (This is counted as a subsidiary cause only, 
except in such groups as circum-nos or tollunt-se.) 
Derangement (D), when the adjective or other epithet is 
brought forward away from its noun, or vice versa. 

Pause (P), when the opening word is followed by some mark 
of punctuation. 


These four influences are commonly found in combination, 


and usually even the most certainly oxytone words are subject 
to one or more of them, 


2. 
3. 
4, 
| 
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The conformity of the elegiac poets, especially Tibullus and 
Ovid, to this admittedly arbitrary canon was marked. In the 
same way I have investigated the degree to which the hexameter- 
poets were affected by these considerations. Their practice could 
hardly be identical, if only because in continuous hexameters 
sentence and verse no longer begin simultaneously ; the unit, in 
Vergil at least, is the paragraph of several lines, the opening 
of which will be much more forceful than that of the elegiac 
couplet ; in particular, phrases run on from line to line, some- 
times stopping at the first-foot diaeresis and often causing de- 
rangements in the word-order (such as pendentia nigris Fumant 
saxa tugis in Valerius Flaccus, II, 332-3), which appear to have 
affected the accent in the same way as the common derangement 
inside the single hexameter.? Such openings will accordingly be 
counted under D. 

Two other phenomena occur in these poets. As Norden notes 
in his analysis of Vergil’s opening spondees,* adjectives of 
number and size are particularly frequent in this position. 
Ingens, which occurs six times in the first foot in the Aeneid, 
may well have carried the variable accent of other compounds; 
but for omnis, multus, totus, nullus, solus, and wnus I can sug- 
gest no reason a priort.* The elegiac poets do not use these 
words to open a verse with any noticeable frequency. I shall 
mention their occurrence when striking, without adding them to 
the lists of oxytones. 

And finally there is reason to think that such compound verbs 
as prodest, infit, infert had an unusual accentuation. Priscian 
(II, 402, 10) says that facio and fio keep their own accent in 
those compounds which do not affect their form; and quotes 
calefit and tepefit as retaining the accents quos habent in sim- 
plicibus.® 

EnnIvus, whether or not the author of spdrsis hastis léngis 
campus spléndet et hérret (in the admittedly early work Scipio), 
was plainly not always concerned with the varieties of accentua- 


2 According to E. Fraenkel, Iktus und Akzent, p. 43, etc., in senarii it 
is often a word sandwiched between a parted noun and adjective which 
takes the oxytone accent. 

3JIn his edition of Aeneid VI, ed. 3, App. 8, p. 435. 

4 Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 208, quotes examples of omnés, etc., in Comedy. 

5 Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 297, n. 3. 
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tion. Nevertheless, in the 70 opening spondees which are found 
in the fragments of his Annals, 18 are words from the list, 27 
come under A, P, or D, infert occurs before a pause, and there 
are instances of totum (D), ingens, and omnis (thrice), leaving 
19 unclassified, some of which might be accounted for if we 
possessed the entire context. 


Luciuius already shows a characteristic of the later satirists. 
Out of 77 opening spondees, 17 come from the list, with ealex 
(a compound, and in A to exul), the compound addas (D), 
unus twice, omnes, and multis, with 38 under A, P, or D and 
12 others (including two instances of the same ibat which was 
noted several times in Ovid—ibo in 496 precedes a pause and is 
in enjambement to the previous line). In most examples, classi- 
fied and unclassified alike, the poet is plainly using the first foot 
as a position of emphasis, particularly for such antithesis as the 
sixfold virtus of 1196 f. or the quantas . . . quantosque of 1011. 
Obviously the first foot is a commanding position. Whether, 
as Fraenkel suggests,® emphasis in itself conferred an oxytone 
accent on a word, cannot be shown; but in so far as the evidence 
for this is drawn almost entirely from Comedy and Satire, I 
should suggest that it was in fact typical of the colloquial 
language, while the more careful literary stylists made an at- 
tempt to employ in this way only such words as were normally 
inclined to an oxytone or an uncertain accentuation; and that 
different authors differed in their standard of correctness, so that 
verum, used by Lucilius, Lucretius, and Cicero, is found once 
in the irregular last book of Ovid’s Ha Ponto, once in the 
Metamorphoses, and in no other major poet; ergo is common in 
most poets down to Ovid but banned by Tibullus; and the 
tendency to use omnis, etc., unnoticed in elegiacs, is strong in 
most writers of hexameters. 

Lucretius exhibits definite restrictions. Out of 101 in the 
first two books, 56 come from the list; of compound verbs, 
possum occurs 6 times (5P, 1G), mavult once, debent (if that 
is to be counted as a compound) thrice; omnis thrice, always 
before a monosyllable, and twice in D as well; the groups 
nullam-rem, nulla-vi, ullam-rem, as well as vertunt-se; with 
other words 6A, 10P (all but one before a monosyllable), only 


° Op. cit., pp. 179-229, ete. 
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two D (1A, 1G); and 10 others. (There are also 12 elided tri- 
syllables, which can of course be counted among first feet with 
heterodyne accent.) 

CicER0, in the Aratea, has only 12 from the list out of 46, 
but shows a marked fondness for P, of which he has 17 examples, 
almost all in enjambement and before a monosyllable; with 4A, 
3D, and 10 others. 

CATULLUs approaches his own elegiac standard in lxii, with 
the repeated Greek oxytone Hymen (AG), quare (G), and idem 
(G); and in lxiv, with illa, quales, two parts of exclamatory 
quantus in successive lines, tali in A to quali, quaenam, quorum 
(G), harum (G), quare, a repeated euhoe, repeated Tempe, one 
PG with enjambement, the groups ausi-sunt and nostros ut 
luctus (DG), one other D, and two unclassified, of which urbis 
Dardaniae was approved and copied by Vergil. 

In the Appendiz Vergiliana, Culex has 11 from the list (with 
alle 6 times), omnes (AD), exstat (D), 2A, 2D, and 3 others. 
Ciris has 14 from the list, with possent (PG), essent (PG), 
and cuius (G—perhaps oxytone like quorum, though very rare 
in the first place). Moretum has ergo and tandem from the 
list, with the compound verbs transfert, infert, ambit. Dirae- 
Lydia have 4 from the list, with desint, 4D, and frustra, which 
may follow contra and intra in having a shifting accent. The 
undoubted works of Vergil I shall pass over for the moment. 

Ovip’s Metamorphoses fall somewhat short of his elegiacs, 
with 62 from the list (ile 28, and a general selection of ergo, 
quamvis, nondum, quorum, quantus, qualis, donec, etsi, mecum, 
inter, and verum), 10A, 13P, 2D, and 11 others, including 
omnes, ullum, ingens, and addunt (G). It is difficult to say 
how many of these exceptions should be explained as deliberate 
echoes of the Aenerd. 

Maniuius has 88 opening spondees in the Astronomicon: 37 
from the list (ille 11 times), and all the rest but 9 come readily 
under one or more of the general headings. 

CoLUMELLA, in his versified Book X, observes an elegiac 
strictness, with quamvis and inter only. 

VaeErius Fiaccus has 38 from the list (15 ille, 7 qualis, and 
3 instances of the emphatic contra, used several times by Vergil, 
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but avoided in elegiacs), 2A, 10P, 5D, the groups tollunt-se, 
tollit-se, cuius-vi, the compound adsunt, another ibant, and 4 
others. 

Sratius in the Thebaid and Achilleid has 70 from the list 
(ile 35), 23 under A, P, and D, the group iwngunt-se, iba(n)t 
5 times, the compounds tradunt and pridem, and 13 others, 
nearly all of which are verbs used for a ponderous Vergilian 
opening to a paragraph. In the Silvae there are 36 from the list 
(ule 10), 10 under A, P, and D, the compound ezpers and 11 
others. 

In Sruius and the later poets the proportion of the regular 
words still remains high, but more and more spondees have to 
be accounted for by Derangement and general Emphasis, until 
in Claudian there is no marked frequency of any special group 
of words.’ 

In this respect these writers approximate to the practice of 
those earlier poets in whose works metrical smoothness is largely 
overlooked in the desire to express point with the maximum of 
rhetorical emphasis: Horace, Persius, Lucan, with Martial and 
Juvenal following in the same tradition. 

For example, in Horace’s first book of Satires, we find, of 
the words in the list: wluc 2, ille 12, quanto 2, contra 2, ergo, 
quamvis, donec, quarum, olim, atqui, quidam, and the compound 
differt—15 altogether, as against 1A, 8P, 16 derangements 
inside the line and 8 in enjambement, with 21 others, mostly 
emphatic enough, but including the entirely unstressed ibant 
and ibam of 6, 75 and 9, 1. In Epistles II and Ars Poetica we 
have 10 words from the list (all singletons, and no instance of 
ile), 3A, 7P, 9D, 7% enjambements, 3 possible words-groups, 
and 13 others. 

Persius has nothing from the list at all, except feliz in En- 


7 Post-classical poets, apparently by faithful imitation of the Augus- 
tans, are sometimes extremely regular. Petrarch, in the first book of 
Africa, has illic twice, donec, necdum, nondum, the ubiquitous ibant 
(though here PG), with scissa nube (from Propertius, II, 15, 18) and 
dictu difficilest. In the ninth century Walafrid Strabo appears to 
have retained some genuine accentual sensitivity of his own: in the 
Hortulus he has 11 words from the list, [AP and 1D; while the only 
others, abbas (4 times) and Jesu are perispomenon in Greek, which in 
Latin would become an unusually strong accent on the ultima. 
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jambement-Pause at I, 37; otherwise 4P, 2A, 1D, 1 enjambe- 
ment, and 4 others. 


In Marttrat, who follows Ovid closely in some respects, words 
from the list account for nearly half, and P, A, and D for all the 
rest except a very few. Generally we may say of all these poets, 
as of Lucilius, that they make full use of the emphatic pro- 
nunciation of words in the first foot but are little concerned to 
select for that position words with a natural tendency to take 
an oxytone, since point and colloquial vigour are more important 
to them than the melody of their verse. 

But even in those poets who manifestly took great pains over 
metrical refinement, the deviation from the elegiac standard does 
not necessarily indicate a falling-off in poetical proficiency. 
Just at the time when Tibullus and Propertius were working 
towards their own perfection of metrical smoothness, VERGIL 
was achieving a definite reaction against that tendency, the 
results of which affected most subsequent heroic poetry. The 
Eclogues and Georgics are regular enough—only 14 examples 
out of 90 resist classification. In the Aeneid there is greater 
freedom. Out of a total of 267, 95 are from the list (with forms 
of ille or olle 32 times, ergo 3, ipse 7, qualis 10, quantus 4, inter 
5, nunquam 4, and several others 3 times or less) ; with other 
words 36D, 42P (23 of them also G), and 17A, the categories 
often overlapping as usual. Besides these there are 6 instances 
of the compound ingens, 15 groups of verb and pronoun, such 
as tollunt-se (5 of them with compound verbs, as infert-se), and 
four other compound verbs not in such groups. This leaves 58, 
including ibant twice and the quantitative adjectives 11 times. 
Even admitting some peculiarity about the two latter classes, 
there remain 45 which there is no justification for reading with 
an oxytone accent: particularly the solemn alliteration of regis 
Romani (VI, 810) or the present participles at IV, 390 and 
486 (those at 185 and 190 in the same book are PG in enjambe- 
ment), which seem never to be found at all in the openings of 
Ovid, Manilius, Valerius, or Statius, although they all sometimes 
copy the heavy sentence-opening of haérent pariétibus of IT, 442, 
ete. It is clear that Vergil did not desire the smoothness of the 
elegists for its own sake. The homodyne spondaic opening was 
yet one more variation of metre which he gladly admitted to his 
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resources ; or rather, one more rhythm which seemed well suited 
to give a particular effect of verbal harmony, in the same way 
(if not so consciously) as he sometimes closed a line with a 
monosyllable or tetrasyllable. At a period when the homodyne 
spondee was being so firmly banished by the elegists, his practice 
seems to have been almost a deliberate rebellion against the 
canon of metrical prettiness. But this is not to say that he did 
not still prefer on the whole to take advantage of the accentual 
rule perfected by his contemporaries and to infringe it only as 
an exception. 

Now in so far as we accept the categories of oxytones as 
applicable to the first foot of the hexameter, so we should apply 
them to other parts of the line, as is clearly right in Troiaé qu 
primus ab oris quoted by Quintilian (I, 5, 25), and quandé 
tot stragis acervos quoted by Charisius (G.Z., I, 111, 27), 
in both of which the oxytone accent makes the fourth foot 
homodyne. In this way the regular homodyne close to the line 
may be restored, as in Lucretius’ ilis quoque cémpar (IV, 1255) 
or Vergil’s mediim secat dmnem (D) and gemitu lacrimisque 
(A), where it seems legitimate to apply the appropriate cate- 
gories to anapaestic words; while in solt mihi Pallas the quasi- 
enclitic mihi seems to form a word-group with soli, which I 
have already mentioned as having a certain tendency to take the 
oxytone.® 

In particular, spondaic words occupying the second, third, or 
fourth foot can almost always be shown to have had an accent 
on the ultima, with the same effect of weakening the following 
diaeresis which we have inferred from similar words at the 
beginning of the line. In the third foot, such words are neces- 


8 Possibly too the puzzle of Aen., XII, 648, sancta ad vos anima atque 
istius inscia culpae, may be explained by the accentuation, and conse- 
quent lengthening, of the final syllable of istius, as a result of the 
derangement; although I know of no instance of such lengthening by 
accent except on the first syllable of a foot, where the natural pulse of 
the verse (whether or no the ictus was sounded) will certainly serve to 
strengthen the accent; nor is there any evidence for the oxytone ac- 
centuation of any but the disyllabic forms of ille and iste. Alter- 
natively, if the line is scanned as dnimd dtque istitis ... , the extra- 
ordinary lengthening of the nominative anima may be somewhat ac- 
counted for by supposing an accent to have been induced by the pause. 
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sarily very rare—it is stated® that in Greek poetry no single 
hexameter has this foot occupied by one word, whether spondaic 
or dactylic. The only instances I have observed in Latin poetry 
are in Propertius, I, 19, 25, quare'dum licet' inter'nos, Valerius 
Flaccus, IV, 189, atque ocul'os cuncti' inter'se, and 11 similar 
lines in Lucretius, as well as III, 258, nunc ea'quo pacto' 
enter'sese'mixta. Inter has already been noticed as the com- 
monest preposition in the first foot, as it is also in the fourth; 
and here it undoubtedly forms a word-group with the pronoun 
so as to take the accent on the ultima and virtually to destroy 
the diaeresis, In just the same way it is found in the second 
foot: twice in Ennius, once in Lucilius, 37 times in Lucretius, 
16 times in Vergil, 6 times in Ovid—all with se, except for one 
instance of quos, and four of nos. More remarkable are three 
instances of pentameters: Catullus, 109, 2, hune nostrum'inter' 
nos, Ovid, Ars, II, 612, sed sic'inter'nos and Trist., V, 3, 58, 
quod licet'inter'vos. Here, but for the unique power of inter 
to form word-groups indistinguishable from single words, the 
monosyllable would be isolated before the caesura—possible 
enough in Catullus, but almost inconceivable in Ovid. Two 
parallel examples are found in Ovid, Met., VII, 55, mazimus' 
intra'me and Juvenal, XIII, 209, nam scelus'intra'se; where 
intra manifestly follows the lead of inter, as it does in the first 
foot in Juvenal, XIV, 45, intra'quae, and Statius, Theb., X, 
932, intra'se. So does praeter in Paneg. Mess. 5, nec tua' 
praeter'te, Rather a different problem is presented by Persius’ 
sed tremor'inter'vina sub'it (III, 100), since inter vina can 
hardly be classed as a word-group in the same way as intér-se. 
But inter has been noticed repeatedly in the first foot before 
polysyllables, and was presumably capable of forming a fairly 
close link with them, involving a certain stress on its final 
syllable. 

Besides these, in a rather cursory search of all Latin poets 
up to Silius, I have found only seven other examples of the 
spondaic second foot—Tibullus, Horace, Lucan, and Statius 
appear to have avoided such lines altogether. Lucretius has two 
groups formed with regular oxytones: ipsam'rem (I, 833) and 
quarum'nos (II, 540); one apparently with the oxytone idem 


°By O’Neill, “ Word-Types in Greek Hexameters,” in Yale Class. 
Stud., VIII, p. 109. 
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(the reading of OQ at I, 843 and accepted by Bailey) ; with 
multae'vis (III, 265) and esto'iam twice (II, 907 and IV, 
1171). I have mentioned above the probability that mulius, 
with other adjectives of quantity, had a certain tendency to 
become oxytone when forming a group with a monosyllable. 
Esto appears to form a group at the beginning of Aen., XII, 
176, esto nunc, and of Ennius, Scipio, 9, esto vel (PG) ; and to 
have had the oxytone in a senarius of Horace beginning esté 
beata (Epod., 8,11). It is uncommon in verse except at the 
end of the line, although in Aen., VII, 313 and Horace, Sat., IT, 
183 it is found with the third or fourth ictus on the final 
syllable, and its position before a pause suggests that here too 
the accent was oxytone. Moreover we have the explicit statement 
of Vergilius Maro Grammaticus (G.LZ., Suppl., 199, 3) that, 
while esto as a true imperative was paroxytone, it was oxytone 
when adverbial, as it is in most of our examples. Unfortunately 
the grammarian claims the authority of that same Galbungus 
who argued day and night for a fortnight with his friend 
Terence as to the vocative of ego; but at least there is some 
indication here of a “hovering accent ” on esto such as would 
explain Lucretius’ use of it for a word-group. Finally Catullus 
has a pentameter beginning nec scire'utrum'sis (93,2). Since 
utrum is extremely rare in dactylic poetry (occurring only twice 
in the combined works of Vergil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, and 
Valerius Flaccus), it is hard to find evidence for its accentua- 
tion. But a similar group seems to occur in Catullus, 17, 22, 
ipse quit sit utrum sit; and Fraenkel (op. cit., p. 183) quotes 
numerous examples of utrwm oxytone in senarii, particularly 
Plautus, Amph. 56, utrim sit dn non, and Varro, Men. 46, quod 
utrim sit. But since it occurs here in an epigram, where neat- 
ness of phrase is all-important, metrical detail should perhaps 
not be pressed. 

In any case, the caution shown by all writers to occupy the 
second or third foot only with words bearing an oxytone accent 
is evident enough, and bears out the parallel conclusion drawn 
from the first foot. Moreover, as in the first foot, it is not 
unusual to find an elided trisyllable occupying the second foot: 
for example, Lucretius, I, 351, créscunt arbusta et, or better 
Vergil, Georg., I, 320, sublimem expilsam ertierent, where both 
the first and the second foot have the accent on the second 
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syllable, in accordance with the general principle of feet formed 
of a single spondaic word. 

In the fourth foot such forms are very much commoner. Here 
the effect of diaeresis both before and after would have been 
marked; and Harkness (in C.P., III [1908]) has tried to 
explain away one diaeresis or the other by means of a compli- 
cated system of word-groups. This is too Procrustean a process. 
What is undoubtedly true is that the preceding diaeresis in such 
cases was frequently lost (51 times in the Aeneid) by the close con- 
nection of a monosyllable, as in sub-leges, non-ullo ; and that the 
following one was weakened when the fourth foot consisted of 
one of the oxytone prepositions governing a word in the fifth, as 
occurs 25 times in the Aeneid with inter and 9 times with other 
prepositions. The fourth foot is less likely than the first to be 
used for emphatic words, and only 25 of the regular oxytones are 
found there in the Aeneid (ille 9 times) ; but a very common 
ending to the line has the derangement of adjective in the 
fourth and noun in the sixth, or vice versa—69 in the Aeneid; 
where A accounts for 8, and P for 3—a very unusual place for a 
pause.’° With all these the oxytone somehow breaks the force of 
the diaeresis as it does in the first foot, and such lines can hardly 
be counted among the homodyne endings of Jackson Knight’s 
patterns.7* But in 18 instances in the Aeneid a fourth-foot 
spondee is plainly intended, as the alliteration of the words 
shows, to have a steady homodyne effect to which the double 
diaeresis contributes largely: as in tum longo limite sulcus (II, 
697), with lucem, late, and loca in the next line to carry on the 


10 An interesting example of a pause in this position is in Martial, 
II, 18, 1, cadptd tuam, pudet heu, sed capté, Maxime, cenam, where 
the second capto, emphatic through both A and P, has the long ultima 
as contrasted with its unemphatic and paroxytone predecessor, 

11 Accentual Symmetry in Vergil. Much more often lines which he 
counts as heterodyne will become homodyne: for example 5 out of 9 
lines in the passage Hel., IV, 6-14 (quoted in op. cit., p. 46). A line 
which should surely, by Knight’s reckoning, have a “released move- 
ment,” or general homodyne flow, is Georg., I, 203, atque illum (in) 
praeceps prono rapit alveus amni. If the reading of Palatinus is correct 
(omitting in), every foot in the line will have an accent on the first 
syllable—illum and praeceps as regular oxytones, prono through de- 
rangement—and the heterodyne effect of rapit will hardly have spoiled 
the appropriate fluidity of the line. 
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irresistible course of the thunderbolt; or in the hissing fandi 
fictor Ulixes (IX, 602). And about 50 others have a similar 
effect without the assistance of alliteration. Again we can see 
that Vergil has willingly retained a certain type of ruggedness 
to add variety to his metre. 

Although none of Vergil’s followers practised a restriction of 
the fourth foot comparable to that of the first, second, and third, 
some illustration may be given of the most regular: 


Ovip, in the first book of the Metamorphoses, has postquam 3, 
nunquam, quondam, semper, inter(seque), with 6 triplets (3D), 
2A (one with the compound prosunt), one PD, and 7D, nosset 
in a deranged sentence, and the compound supplez. 


CALPURNIUS has inter 3, ipso, tantum, nondum, illo(D), the 
triplet si-quando, 3 other triplets, 2A, 3P, 7D, and one other. 


Siuius is perhaps more noticeably careful than any in his 
fourth book: he has inter, postquam, the triplet twm-primum, the 
compounds ingens (D), posset (D), and instat, one other triplet, 
3A and 3D. Besides these he has what seems to be a sort of 
word-group in gens astu-fallere laeta (482), and 3 plainly homo- 
dyne endings: vasto péndere gaddet and fractis dssibus dtram 
(235-6) of the slow squeezing of the serpent’s coils, and léngo 
carcere torpent. The effect of these three needs no explanation.** 
Another interesting close in this book is virtutem éxuit ullam— 
a strongly heterodyne fourth foot, of which Lucretius has four 
examples in I-II, though most poets avoid elision here with 
much more care than they do at the first diaeresis. 


In elegiacs the standard is much the same. The most regular 
poets are those of the Tibullan Appendiz. Lygdamus has illi, 
tantum (D), frater (AP), fulvas ille leaenas (D), and 3 ad- 
jectives closely linked with a preceding non or nec (negating the 
adjective alone in each case), two of which also count as D. In 


12 Meineke, in his edition of Horace, p. xxiii, points out how Horace 
“hac numerorum conformatione . .. in re ardua et difficili constanter 
utitur,” himself on that score preferring qui terram vertit aratro to 
terram qui. Either reading, here as in his other examples, will be 
homodyne, but the difference of effect depends on the relation of word 
and foot—a factor to which Knight pays insufficient attention in his 
patterns. 
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the Sulpicia-poems there is guicquid, the compound absit, and 
the triplet te-solum. 


TIBULLUS is less careful, with 5 words from the list, 4D, 1A, 
4 triplets and 11 others. 


CaTULLUs, in elegiacs and hexameters alike, has 14 regular 
oxytones, the compound possum, 6 triplets, 11D, and 10 others. 


Propertivs in Book I has 3 oxytones, possint (D), 2 deranged 
triplets and 2A; in the later books he is less careful, but only 
10 out of 73 (including 11 oxytones and 6 compound verbs) 
come under none of the categories. 


Ovip is much less regular here than in the first foot. In the 
Amores he has four regular oxytones, 8 triplets, 9A, 12D, and 8 
others; in the 7’ristia 8 oxytones, 14 triplets, 2AP, 7A, 7D, and 
4 others; in Hx Ponto, IV, 1 oxytone, the compound possum 
(D), 5 triplets, 2P, 2A, 3D, and 6 others—possibly a decline 
parallel to that noticed in this book for his treatment of the first 
foot. 

The figures for the fourth foot are in no way so informative as 
those for the earlier part of the line: if only because it is not 
in itself an emphatic position in the sentence, and few of the 
words from the list, except inter, make frequent appearances 
here. Moreover, it is virtually impossible for a spondaic word 
here to be closely linked with a following monosyllable ** and in 
that way (as with so many words in the first foot and nearly all 
in the second and third) to form a word-group by position with 
the accent tanquam in una voce. Miss A. Woodward (in Phil. 
Q., XV, no. 2 [1936], pp. 126 f.) suggests that in Vergil the 
fourth foot is characterized by the absence of any definite accent 
at all, “as a neutral zone between the variations of the first three 
feet and the regular pattern of the fifth and sixth.” With this 
I should more or less agree, in view of the evidence considered 
above. I should not agree, however, that the characteristic of 
this “ neutral zone ” was so much the absence of accent on either 
syllable as an almost equal degree of intensity on both. Al- 
though for the purposes of my argument, and to avoid additional 
controversy, it seemed most convenient throughout to accept the 


18 The ending of Lucretius, II, 659, dum vera+re tamen'ipse, is almost 
unique; although Ovid, Met., I, 389, inter+seque volutant, is only a 
slight variation from the usual word-group. 
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traditional doctrine of one accent on one word,'* the study of 
various types of Latin verse makes it increasingly evident that 
this is a typical grammarians’ simplification which will hold 
good of no spoken language. It may be true that in every word 
one syllable was sounded more forcibly than the rest; but it is 
unbelievable that all the other syllables, especially in a long 
word, had a uniformly negative quality. Rather it would appear 
that in Latin, as in English, every variety of stress might be 
found on different syllables, from the fullest intensity of an 
exclamation to the practically voiceless second syllable of calidus. 
Not only will long words have had secondary and tertiary 
accents (Fraenkel’s reluctance to admit this is one of the factors 
which have prevented his thesis from winning much support) ; 
but in most of the spondaic words with which I have been 
principally concerned there will have been a definite stress on 
both syllables. Jllic, for instance, seems to have had an accentua- 
tion similar to that of austere or lampoon, and for the same 
reason; while guamvis and etsi have a close parallel in such 
compounds as greensward. Only in this way does it seem 
possible satisfactorily to account for the frequent shifts of accent 
which I have described. These may now be explained in terms 
of the conflict between two virtually equivalent stresses.’ 

Thus the varying behaviour of the different types of word in 
the classes listed above will depend on the relation of these two 
intensities. The details are beyond our calculation ; but I should 
suggest, as best explaining the practice of the poets, that while 
the regular words in the list readily took a noticeably stronger 
stress on the ultima, such words as possum, omnes, or contra 
hardly achieved more than an equilibrium between the two, and 
on this account are found less frequently in the first foot in the 
stricter poets. Indeed, it may be true that in the fourth foot, 


14 As asserted categorically by Cicero, Orator, 18, 58 (where he is 
following the Greek rule very closely), by Quintilian, Jnst., I, 5, 31, and 
frequently elsewhere. 

15 A shift of this sort is asserted by W. M. Lindsay (The Latin 
Language, pp. 156-7) for such Spanish words as mano, where the two 
vowels are nearly equal in quantity: “sometimes in emphatic utter- 
ance,” he says, “the word is pronounced with a lengthening of final 
vowel and a slight rise of the voice on the second, the unaccented, 
syllable.” Unfortunately this statement appears to be without founda- 
tion in fact. 
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where the element of G does not apply, we are scarcely ever 
justified in speaking of a true oxytone. Nevertheless, here as 
in the first foot, the accent on the ultima will have had the 
effect of weakening the diaeresis and counteracting an unwanted 
homodyne cadence, whether the paenultima carried a secondary 
accent or not. It is perhaps advisable to refrain from calling 
such feet either homodyne or heterodyne, unless we are prepared 
to admit a considerably modified definition of the terms. 

The purpose of this paper has been to assemble an admittedly 
mixed body of evidence to corroborate the main conclusion 
reached in its predecessor, and to apply the rules thus formulated 
to other parts of the hexameter as well as the first foot. The 
result is necessarily more complex than that suggested by the 
initial discussion ; but if the details of the proper pronunciation 
of Latin verse still escape us and the problems of accentuation 
seem hardly to have been simplified, it is something at least to 
have advanced another stage in the direction of a varied and 
expressive method of reading and to have departed a little 
further from the monotony of those who have held that Augus- 
tan poetry was altogether divorced from the natural rhythms 


of the spoken language. 
G. B. TowNEND. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


THE SERPENT AND THE FLAME. 


THE IMAGERY OF THE SECOND Book OF THE AENEID. 


The Second Book of the Aeneid displays the full magnificence 
of Virgil’s imagery. In this account of Troy’s last night images 
of raging fire and flood, ravening wolves, storms at sea, the 
fall of an ancient tree, lend to the events with which they are 
combined the proportions of a universal cataclysm.t Among 
these tremendous images of destruction there is one which by 
its emphatic recurrence comes to dominate all the rest. This 
is the image of the serpent. 

Infandum regina iubes renovare dolorem, Aeneas tells Dido 
the story of the violence of Troy’s fall, engineered by conceal- 
ment and completed by flames, The ferocity of the attackers, 
their deceit, and the flames which crown their work are time 
after time compared, sometimes explicitly but more often by 
combinations of subdued metaphor, verbal echo, and parallel 
situation, to the action of the serpent. 

For these connotations of the serpent, violence, concealment 
and flames, Virgil had good precedent in the Latin tradition. 
It is a commonplace of Latin writing (as it is of English) to 
compare the serpent and the flame; in English both hiss, creep, 
and have flickering tongues; in Latin the words serpere, lam- 
bere, labi, volvere, and micare are used of both, often in contexts 
where one clearly suggests the other.?, The serpent traditionally 


1 For a discussion of the imagery of the book as a whole, and its 
relation to the Georgics, see J. Masson, “Les comparaisons dans le 
deuxiéme livre de l’Enéide,” Les Etudes Classiques, 1935, pp. 635-43. 

2 Selected examples: Serpere used of flames: Statius, Silvae, V, 5, 20; 
Ovid, Remed. Amoris, 105; Seneca, Medea, 819; Lucretius, V, 523; Livy, 
XXX, 6,5; Caesar, B. C., III, 101. Lambere used of flames: Virgil, Aen., 
III, 574; Horace, Sat., I, 5, 74; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1754. Lambere 
used of serpents: Ovid, Met., III, 57, IV, 595; Statius, Theb., I, 91, V, 
524; Silius Italicus, VI, 264. Labi used of flames: Virgil, Georg., II, 
305; Horace, Sat., I, 5, 73; Tacitus, Hist., III, 71, 19. Labi used of 
serpents: see note 12 infra. Micare used of serpents: Cicero, De Div., I, 
106; Virgil, Georg., III, 439. Cf. especially Virgil, Aen., VII, 346 ff. 
where the serpent thrown by Allecto at Amata produces a (meta- 
phorical) flame in her breast; the words used to describe the motion 
of the serpent suggest the flame before it is mentioned—lapsus .. . 
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strikes from concealment, as the Greeks did from the horse; 
latere, latebrae, are clichés used generally of the serpent.® 
Finally, violence as a characteristic of the serpent, common 
enough elsewhere in the Latin poets,* is forced on the reader’s 
attention in the second book of the Aeneid by the description 
of the fate of Laocoon and his sons. 

The serpent is thus an apt comparison for the essential nature 
of the Greek attackers, ferocity, their typical method, conceal- 
ment, and their principal weapon, fire. But it is an ambivalent 
image. Besides suggesting the forces of destruction, it may also 
stand for rebirth, the renewal which the Latin poetic tradition 
associated with the casting-off of the serpent’s old skin in the 
spring.’ And this connotation of the serpent is of the utmost 
importance for the second book of the Aeneid, which tells of the 
promise of renewal given in the throes of destruction; the death 
agonies of Troy are the birth-pangs of Rome. 

Only three passages in the book deal explicitly with serpents. 
In addition to the elaborate description of the death of Laocoon 
and his sons, there are two serpent similes; Androgeos is com- 
pared to a man who comes unaware upon a snake,® and Pyrrhus 


volvitur ... errat. Compare also Lucan’s enigmatic account of the 
troubled dreams of Caesar’s veterans after Pharsalia (VII, 772), 
sibilaque et flammas infert sopor. 

3 Cf. Cicero, In Vat., 2: Repente tamquam serpens e latibulis; Virgil, 
Ecl., III, 93: latet anguis in herba; Ovid, Met., III, 31, XI, 775; latens 
herba coluber ... pedem strinzit, Epp. ex Ponto, III, 3, 102. For 
latebrae used of the serpent’s hiding-place cf. Virgil, Georg., II, 216, 
III, 544; Lucan, IX, 837; Ovid, Met., IV, 601; Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
VIII, 41 (99). 

4 Cf. Lucan, IX, 730-892 passim; Statius, Theb., V, 520 ff.; Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor., I, 101; Ovid, Met., III, 77 ff., XI, 56, Her., VI, 98, XII, 163; 
Silius Italicus, VI, 216 ff. 

5 Cf. Ovid, Met., IX, 266: Utque novus serpens posita cum pelle 
senecta luxuriare solet, syquamaque virere recenti; idem, A. A., III, 77; 
Lucretius, III, 614; Tibullus, I, 4, 35; Lucan, IX, 718; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat., VIII, 41 (99). 

6 Serpens and anguis are confidently distinguished by Servius on II, 
204. Angues aquarum sunt, serpentes terrarum, dracones templorum. 
His definitions appear to be based on Virgil’s usage in this particular 
passage; for the snakes are called anguwes in line 204 (the snakes are 
still on the sea), serpens in line 214 (they are now on land), and 
dracones in line 225 (they are on their way to the temple). Servius 
admits that his distinction is not always observed—sed haec significatio 
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is compared to the snake which has cast away its old skin in the 
spring. These three passages are the base which supports a 
complex structure of references to the dominant image; else- 
where in the book the figure of the serpent is evoked by phrase 
after phrase which reminds us of its presence where it lies half- 
concealed in the language—latet anguis in herba. This dominant 
metaphor creeps into many contexts where its presence is sur- 
prising, and the result is in some cases a mixture of imagery 
which borders on the grotesque—a mixture which is typical of 
Shakespeare too, and which has recently been explained, in the 
case of Macbeth, as a result of the same process which can be 
seen in the second book of the Aeneid, the working of a domi- 
nant, obsessive metaphor.’ 

The manifestations of the serpent are widely distributed ; the 
suggestions which they make form a pattern full of meaning for 
the book as a whole. The pattern of the metaphor runs parallel 
to the pattern of events, the plot; but it does more than enforce 
the impression made by the events, it interprets them. At the 
emotional climax of the book, the death of Priam, it is in the 
image of the serpent that the complete meaning of the event is 
to be seen. And as the pattern of the metaphor unfolds, an 
independent process of development is revealed ; the imagery has, 
as it were, a plot of its own. In the course of its many appear- 
ances in the book the metaphor undergoes a transformation like 
that of the serpent which it evokes, it casts its old skin. At first 
‘suggestive of Greek violence and Trojan doom, it finally an- 
nounces triumphantly the certainty of Troy’s rebirth. 

The first overt appearance of the serpent is the description of 
the fate of Laocoon and his sons (199-227). This is one of 
the events of the narrative, an incident in the fall of the city; 


plerumque. confunditur. It was apparently unknown to Virgil, who 
uses the terms indiscriminately in other passages where there is no 
change of locale. Cf. Aen., VII, 346ff.: Allecto throws a snake 
(anguem) into Amata’s bosom (346); a few lines later the same snake 
is described as serpens: serpentis furiale malum (375). Cf. also Ovid, 
Met., IV, 575 ff.: Cadmus prays to be changed into a serpent—ipse 
precor serpens in longam porrigar alvum, and ten lines later, as the 
metamorphosis is taking place he says accipe dum manus est, dum non 
totum occupat anguis (585). 

7 Cf. Cleanth Brooks, The Well-wrought Urn (N.Y., 1947), pp. 27-36. 
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there is, on the surface, nothing metaphorical about these ser- 
pents ; they exist, and destroy. Their action is an essential part 
of the plot; the death of Laocoon removes an influential figure 
who might have barred the wooden horse’s way. But they are 
something more, as both Servius and Donatus realized. The 
incident is a symbolic prophecy of the fall of Troy as a whole. 

The serpents come from Tenedos, where the Greeks, character- 
istically, are in hiding. (Huc se provecti deserto in litore 
condunt.) A TENEDO, says Servius, ideo quod significarent 
naves inde venturas. ECCE AUTEM GEMINI A TENEDO 
potwmus hoc signo, says Donatus, praevidere manifestam immi- 
nere perniciem; significabant enim hostis venturos a Tenedo et 
mazimos duces et geminos. Henry elaborates this signum, the 
prophetic significance of the serpents, in the following terms.® 
“The twin serpents prefigure the Grecian armament, which, like 
them, comes from Tenedos . . . like them crosses the tranquil 
deep ... lands .. . slaughters the surprised and unsuspecting 
Trojans (prefigured by Laocoon’s sons) and overturns the re- 
ligion and drives out the gods (prefigured by Laocoon).” 
Henry supports his parallel by reference to “ minute particulars,” 
some of them verbal echoes, and points out finally that “ when 
their work is done they take possession of the citadel under the 
protection of Pallas,” a fact which he connects with Venus’ 
announcement of the consummation of the city’s fall—Jam 
summas arces Tritona respice Pallas insedit (615). 

This “ drawing out of the parallel in detail” is censured by 
Conington as something for which there is “no occasion ”; and 
it is true that some of Henry’s remarks, particularly the dis- 
tinction between Laocoon’s sons as the unsuspecting Trojans 
and Laocoon as religion and the gods, deserve the censure. None 
the less Henry had the right understanding of this passage—it is 
much more than an incident in the plot. He concentrated his 
attention on the parallels between the approach and arrival of 
the serpents and the approach and arrival of the Greek fleet 
(250-267), and the limits he thus placed on the significance 
of the Laocoon passage were perhaps responsible for the forced 
nature of his interpretation. In fact, however, the echoes of 
the Laocoon passage in the lines describing the fleet’s arrival 


§ Henry, Aeneidea, II, pp. 115-16. 
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are only the beginning of a long series of echoes which cul- 
minates in the unmistakable parallel between the sea-serpents 
and Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. 

This description of the death of Laocoon and his sons is the 
principal basis of the subsequent serpent imagery. It is one of 
Virgil’s most impressive descriptive passages, and any echo of it 
which occurs later in the book brings these terrible serpents back 
to mind at once. There are many such echoes, and they awaken 
metaphors which without the connection provided by the echo 
might have lain dormant or dead. 

The description begins (201) with Laocoon sacrificing at the 
altars, ad aras. Ecce autem gemim a Tenedo—they are twin 
serpents, and this word is repeated later in line 225, at gemini. 
The Atridae are twice described with this word later in the book, 
gemim Atridae (415) and geminos Atridas (500). This echo 
explains Donatus’ comment on line 203—hostis venturos .. . et 
maximos duces et geminos. The twin Atridae are compared to 
the twin serpents; both couples are forces of merciless 
destruction. 

The serpents proceed side by side to the shore, pariterque ad 
litora tendunt. Their bloody crests tower over the waves, 
wubaeque sanguineae superant undas; their length behind 
wreathes their huge backs in voluminous folds, pars cetera... 
sinuatque immensa volumine terga. Their eyes blaze, arden- 
tisque oculos, and they lick their hissing mouths with flickering 
tongues, sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora, They make 
for Laocoon, but first attack his sons, Embracing the childrens’ 
bodies, they twist around them, corpora natorum  serpens 
‘amplecus uterque implicat, and biting deep feed on their 
wretched limbs, miseros morsu depascitur artus. Next Laocoon 
himself, as he tries to intervene, auxilio subeuntem ac tela feren- 
tem, is seized and enfolded; the serpents tower head and neck 
above him, superant capite et cervicibus altis. Their task 
fulfilled, they glide off to shelter, at gemini lapsu .. . effugiunt, 
and hide beneath the feet of the statue of Pallas, sub pedibusque 
deae ... teguntur. 

This terrifying picture, as verbal echo and parallel event and 
situation recall it to the memory throughout the rest of the 
book, is seen in retrospect to contain all the violence of the sack 
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of Troy. These lines foreshadow not only the arrival of the 
Greek fleet, but the attack, the Trojan resistance, the deaths of 
Polites and Priam, and the flames which tower over the burning 
city. They present the fall of Troy as the action of the serpent.® 
The next forty lines (228-68) apply the metaphor to the 

particular agents and events of the city’s fall. The process 
begins at once. The two lines which follow immediately (228-9) 
describe the reaction of the Trojan bystanders to Laocoon’s 
death : 

Tum vero tremefacta novus per pectora cunctis 

insinuat pavor. 


“ A new fear winds into our breast ” (Mackail). Insinuat pavor 
is a reminiscence of Lucretius’ Divom metus insinuarit pectora 
(V, 73), but in Virgil’s line the word insinuat stands out 
sharply, for though it is one of Lucretius’ favorite words '° Virgil 
uses it only here. Sinuare, which it brings to mind, is one of the 
stock words used of the serpent," and insinuat is a striking echo 
of sinuat, which has been used only twenty lines previously— 
sinuatque immensa volumine terga (208). This terror, which 
causes the Trojans to accept Laocoon’s fate and disregard his 
advice, helps to prepare for the fall of Troy; it is one of the 
agents of the disaster, and it is here suggested, lightly but none 
the less impressively, that it is itself a serpent. 

The narrative proceeds to the description of the entry of the 
horse into the city (234 ff.), and here the same suggestion is 
made, this time more emphatically. The Trojans attach 
wheels 1? to the horses’ feet, and Virgil describes this action in 


®The twin serpents appear three more times in the Aeneid. (On 
their dramatic function for the poem as a whole see G. E. Duckworth, 
Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius and 
Vergil [Princeton, 1933], p. 57, and references there.) They are in 
all three cases portents of destruction. Allecto (VII, 450) rouses the 
hesitating Turnus by rearing two snakes from her tresses, geminos 
erexit crinibus angues, Hercules (VIII, 289) strangles the twin serpents 
sent by Juno, geminosque premens eliserit anguis, and on the shield of 
Aeneas Cleopatra calls on her army and does not see the twin snakes 
behind her (VIII, 697), necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit anguis. 

10 Lucrétius uses the word thirty times. 

11 Cf, Ovid, Met., III, 42, IX, 64; Aetna, 47. 

12 Mackail notes, “ Here, however, rotae strictly means rollers.” The 
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the words pedibusque rotarum subiciunt lapsus (235-6). Ro- 
tarum lapsus, “ the gliding of the wheels,” is an arresting phrase, 
a Grecism, as Mackail points out, and probably a specific imita- 
tion of tpdxwv Baoas in Sophocles’ Hlectra 718, as Conington 
suggests. In that case it is a typically Virgilian imitation, for 
the phrase has undergone a transformation, the metaphor has 
changed. Bdces (Baivw) suggests the “strides” made by the 
chariots overtaking one another in the race, but lapsus, though 
it can be used to convey the same impression of speed, suggests 
methods of moving which have nothing to do with strides. Virgil 
uses forms of labi together with rotae in two other places, and 
in both passages the combination is used to describe the speed 
of a chariot; a racing chariot in Georgics, III, 180, aut Alphaea 
rotis praelabi flumina Pisae, and a divine (and amphibious) 
chariot in Aeneid, I, 147, atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur 
undas, But this impression of speed, in the case of Neptune’s 
chariot of effortless, frictionless speed, is violently incongruous 
in a description of the movement of the wooden horse. The 
other phrases of Virgil’s description suggest, not speed, but the 
laborious effort involved in moving the horse into the city. 
Dividimus muros, says Aeneas; the horse, as Conington says, 
was “heaved over broken walls.” Accingunt operi, scandit 
fatalis machina muros. Far from gliding swiftly, the horse 
sticks four times at the entry, substitit; the word recreates the 
sudden friction-bound halt of the vast mass. The incongruous 
suggestion of speed is emphasized by a repetition of the disturb- 
ing word, inlabitur urbt. The emphatic repetition increases the 
strain to which this word is being subjected, and an unusually 
elaborate echo makes it clear that this word, like insinuat in line 
229, recalls the figure of the serpent. The closing lines of the 
description of the serpents, only ten lines back, are recalled by 


other two passages in which Virgil uses labi and rotae together suggest 
otherwise, and in any case this technical meaning is inappropriate, for 
it adds a concrete detail to a picture which seems to be deliberately 
vague. Virgil’s reference to the horse in VI, 515, cum fatalis equus 
saltu super ardua venit Pergama, indicates a vision of the wooden horse 
as something with a will of its own, almost alive, something magical; 
the same impression is produced by the words scandit ... subit... 
inlabitur . . . and monstrum in our passage. (Cf. G. E. Duckworth, 
C.J., 1944, pp. 99 ff.) To insist on the connotations of rota as a 
technical engineering term destroys this fine effect. 
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three verbal echoes, and the reappearance of lapsus, the emphatic 
word, in the same position in the line. The serpents (225-7)— 
at gemini lapsu ... effugiunt . . . sub pedibusque deae... 
teguntur. The horse (235-6)—pedibusque rotarum subiciunt 
lapsus. The echo suggests the likeness of the horse to the 
serpents ; lapsus and inlabitur intensify the suggestion, for labi 
and its compounds are words that occur sooner or later in almost 
any passage which describes the movement of the serpent; %% 
indeed, were it not that serpere claims the honor, /abi might be 
described as the vox propria of the serpent. LAPSU, remarks 
Servius on line 225, labi proprie serpentum est. 

The metaphor is surprising, if not grotesque; a horse is not 
much like a serpent, and a wooden horse less so than a live one. 
But that this image, the Trojan horse moving like a serpent 
upon its prey (tnlabitur urbi), was possible for a Latin poet, is 
indicated by Propertius’ description of the same event (IIT, 13, 
63-4). “Cassandra alone,” he says, “ proclaimed the horse a 
trick, as it crept upon her fatherland ”: 

sola 
fallacem patriae serpere dixit equum. 


In the Virgilian lapsus and inlabitur the metaphor is latent; 
but Propertius’ serpere can hardly suggest anything else but the 
horse as a serpent. This is recognized by Rothstein, who com- 
ments as follows: “ The threatening danger of the wooden horse 
is presented in the image of a serpent, which creeps unnoticed 
upon its prey; in this sense Propertius can ... use serpere of a 
horse.” 

Virgil emphasizes his comparison of the horse to a serpent 
later in Book II, by another significant echo. The line which 
describes the snake to which Pyrrhus is compared (475) arduus 
ad solem et linguis micat ore trisulcis, repeats the salient word 


18 Cf. Virgil, Georg., I, 244, Aen., VII, 349; Ovid, Met., IX, 63, XV, 
721, Amores, II, 13, 13; Silius Italicus, IT, 589; Statius, Theb., V, 514; 
Propertius, III, 22, 27; Livy, XXV, 16, 2, XXVIII, 11, 2; Lucan, 
IX, 712. 

14 Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius, erklirt von Max Rothstein 
(Berlin, 1898) : “ Die drohende Gefahr des hélzernen Pferdes wird unter 
dem Bilde einer Schlanges vorgestellt, die sich unbemerkt an ihr 
Opfer heranschliecht; so kann Properz ... serpere von einem Pferde 


sagen.” 
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of Panthus’ description of the wooden horse (328) arduus 
armatos medus in moenibus adstans. This repetition of arduus 
(not used elsewhere in Book II) would be negligible were it not 
for the fact that Virgil often associated this word with both 
horses and serpents; he applies it elsewhere four times to 
horses,’° and three times to serpents.’® 

The lines which follow the account of the triumphal entry 
of the horse (250 ff.) contain a description of the night approach 
and arrival of the Greek fleet. The verbal parallels between 
these lines and those which describe the approach and arrival 
of the serpents from Tenedos have already been mentioned; they 
were pointed out by Henry. The most striking correspondences 
are: gemint a Tenedo, of the serpents, a Tenedo, of the fleet 
(203 and 255) ; tranquilla per alta, of the serpents, tacitae per 
amica silentia lunae, of the fleet (203 and 255) ; pariter of the 
serpents, instructis navibus, of the fleet (205 and 254) ; ad litora 
tendunt, of the serpents, litora nota petens, of the fleet (205 
and 256). To Henry’s full discussion may be added the fact 
that pariter, used of the serpents in 205, is used in Aeneid, V, 
830 to describe the co-ordination of naval manoeuvres,’’ and the 
remark that he sees in the correspondences between the two pas- 
sages only the “ prefiguring ” of the fleet in the serpents, and 
does not examine the complementary effect, that the fleet, like 
the Trojan fear after Laocoon’s death and the wooden horse, 
is implicitly compared to the serpents. 

One of the essential factors in the fall of Troy is the deep 
sleep of the Trojans on that fatal night. Invadunt urbem somno 
vinoque sepultam, This sleep is mentioned in line 253, in the 
passage which describes the approach of the Greek fleet. Sopor 
fessos complectitur artus. The image of the serpent appears 
again, for this phrase is a complex echo of the words which 
described’ the death of Laocoon’s children, thirty-five lines 
before (214-15) : 

serpens amplexus uterque 
implicat et miseros morsu depascitur artus. 


15 Georg., II, 145, III, 79, Aen., V, 567, XI, 638. 

16 Georg., III, 439, Aen., V, 278, XI, 755. 

said Una omnes fecere pedem, pariterque sinistros 
nune dextros solvere sinus... 


| 
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The metaphor sopor complectitur artus, which Virgil uses no- 
where else,’® is revealed as another manifestation of the domi- 
nant image by the elaboration of the echo. The verbal echo 
amplexus ... artus, complectitur artus, is strengthened by the 
metrical repetition, depascitur artus, complectitur artus; even 
the onomatopoeic sibilance of miseros morsu depascitur artus 
reappears in sopor fessos complectitur artus. 

The word complectitur is full of a tension which is typical of 
Virgil’s language. Its associations of friendly or loving embrace 
are appropriate for the Trojans’ feeling as they yield to the sleep 
that ends their first day of peace, and by its evocation of the 
serpent the word represents Aeneas’ horror at the recollection 
of that sleep as he tells his tale some seven years later. This 
tension is even more striking in the passage which follows 
immediately, Aeneas’ preface to his account of his dream 
(268-9) : 

Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
incipit et dono divum gratissima serpit. 


In the melody of the first line we feel again the Trojans’ welcome 
acceptance of sleep, but there is a touch of foreboding in the 
sadness of mortalibus aegris. The second line is filled with fore- 
boding. Dono divum is a hint of discord, for donwm, which 
has been used five times already in Book II, has always appeared 
in a menacing context, it has referred each time to the horse.’ 
Aeneas’ statement is couched in general terms—rest is a gift of 
the gods—but the associations of donum remind us that his 
general statement has a precise and terrible application. This 
rest is indeed a gift from the gods; it is part of the divine plan 
for Troy’s overthrow. Inimicaque Troiae numina magna deum. 
And the last word of the line brings back the familiar meta- 
phor; serpit, this rest creeps like a serpent. Serpere is a word 


18 The whole phrase is one of a series of variations on an epic formula, 


but the combination sopor . . . complectitur is unique. Cf. Georg., IV, 
190: fessosque sopor suus occupat artus, Aen., III, 511: fessos sopor 
irrigat artus, Aen., VIII, 26-7: animalia fessa ... sopor altus habebat, 


Aen., IV, 522, ete. 
1° Aen., II, 31: donum exitiale Minervae, 36: suspectaque dona, 44: 
dona carere dolis Danaum, 49: Danaos et dona ferentis, 189: dona 


Minervae. 
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that could hardly become a dead metaphor in Latin as long 
as the word serpens remained in use to keep it alive. This is 
the vox propria of the serpent, and Servius seems to have felt 
something of its force in this famous passage, for he glosses it 
with latenter membris infunditur. The metaphor ques... 
serpit is a violent one, and I have not been able to find any 
parallel to it in the Latin poets.?° 

There is, of course, a word often used with quies, sopor, etc. 
to convey precisely the effect of Servius’ latenter membris 
infunditur, a word which has no serpentine connotations, 
repere."t It is used in contexts similar to Virgil’s quies . 
serpit by Catullus (LXXVI, 21: surrepens imos ut torpor in 
artus), Ovid (Heroides, XVIII, 46: sed movet obrepens somnus 
anile caput, Fasti, III, 19: blanda ques furtim victis obrepsit 
ocellis), and Statius (Silvae, I, 4, 56: fessos penitus subrepsit 
in artus / insidiosa quies).*? These instances, from one of 
Virgil’s predecessors, a contemporary, and one of his successors, 
show that Virgil, as so often, is varying a stock expression, and 
the variant he employs calls attention to the dominant metaphor. 
Seneca, who imitates this passage in Virgil very carefully in his 
Troades, avoids Virgil’s serpit and substitutes the more usual 
word. Andromache is describing her dream (Seneca, J'roades 
440 ff.) : 

Ignota tandem venit afflictae quies 
brevisque fessis somnus obrepsit genis .. . 


cum subito nostros Hector ante oculos stetit 
non qualis etc. 


Seneca’s indebtedness is clear, and his avoidance of serpit strik- 
ing. His restoration of the usual repere is a reminder that 
Virgil’s suggestive word is not the consequence of the paucity 
of the Latin poetic vocabulary, nor even a case of submission to 
the much-invoked goddess Metri Gratia. Dono divum gratis- 
sima serpit strengthens and develops the metaphor of the Trojan 


20 The only parallel, as far as I know, is Pliny, Hist. Nat., VII, 24 
(90): somno serpente. In this context, too, the approach of sleep is 
viewed as hostile: somno quoque serpente (memoria) amputatur. 

21][ have not been able to find any examples of repere, obrepere, or 
subrepere used of serpents. 

22 Of, also Horace, A. P., 360; Statius, Thebd., I, 340, VIII, 217. 
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sleep as a serpent which first appeared in sopor fessos com- 
plectitur artus. 

Aeneas awakes from his dream to see all Troy in flames. The 
spectacle is compared to a crop-fire and a flood (304-7). Deipho- 
bus’ house collapses in flames, and the fire towers over it, 
Volcano superante. This phrase recalls the serpents again, the 
serpents whose crests tower over the waves, superant undas, and 
who tower over Laocoon, superant capite et cervicibus altis. 
The reminiscence is repeated much later, when Aeneas sees his 
own house in flames, exsuperant flammae (759) 

The principal instruments of the Trojan downfall, the Trojan 
fear, the horse, the Greek fleet, the deep sleep, the fire, have 
all now been linked with the image of the serpent. All except 
one, Sinon, the personification of Greek treachery. The actions 
of Sinon are described before the arrival of the serpents from 
Tenedos, so that in his case there can be no question of verbal 
reminiscence ; yet the same metaphor is implied, in at least one 
place strongly, in the language which Virgil puts into his 
mouth.” His name itself, with its resemblance to sinus, sinuo, 
etc.> helps to bring out the suggestion; it is contained in his 
lying story of his escape from sacrifice at the hands of the 
Greeks (134-6) : 

. vincula rupi, 
limosoque lacu per noctem obscurus in ulva 
delitui... 


Delitescere is an Uncommon word, and one which is used with 
peculiar appropriateness of the serpent; “iam ista serpens ” says 
Cicero, “quae tum hic delitescit .. .” (De Haruspicum Re- 


23 There are traces of a MS tradition which emphasizes the echo more 
firmly. P, for example, reads VOLCANOESUPERANTE at 311; 
Ribbeck (1894) adopts exsuperante in this line, and Mackail remarks 
that the reading of P indicates a “variant reading exsuperante which 
might be thought preferable if it were better supported.” One late 
MS (so Conington describes it) has exsuperant at 207; this reading was 
adopted by most of the old editions. 

24Cf. also seu versare dolos (62). Versare is often used of the 
serpent moving his coils; cf. for example Aen., XI, 753: serpens 
sinuosa volumina versat. 

25 For Virgil’s use of the suggestions (etymologically justified or not) 
inherent in proper names, see below on Pyrrhus and Neoptolemus. 
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sponsis, 25), and Virgil, in the only other place where he uses 
this word, applies it to the viper (Georgics, III, 416-17) : 


Saepe sub immotis praesepibus aut mala tactu 
vipera delituit ... 


Sinon’s delitut is no more than a suggestion, but seen in the 
context of the imagery of Book II as a whole, it is a significant 
one. 

When Aeneas sees Troy in flames, and hears the explanation 
given him by Panthus, he loses his head, and forgets his duty. 
His duty is to run away; he is ordered to do so three times, in 
almost identical words: by Hector, Venus, and Anchises.® 
Hector’s command, the first, is ignored. Aeneas turns instead 
to violence. It is mad violence, and he admits it, arma amens 
capio (314). 

Aeneas’ first victim is the Greek Androgeos, who appears in a 
line which almost exactly reproduces the line which introduced 
the first Trojan victim, Laocoon (40 and 370): 


Primus ibi ante omnis magna comitante caterva 
Laocoon... 

Primus se Danaum magna comitante caterva 
Androgeos . . 


Virgil does not use the Homeric formulaic line, and this close 
correspondence is unique.*’ Its significance is clear. Laocoon 
and Androgeos are somehow alike; the likeness is revealed by 
the simile which follows. The first Trojan victim was destroyed 
by serpents, and so is the first Greek victim. Androgeos is 
killed by Aeneas and his companions, and it is at this point that 
Androgeos is compared to a man who has come unaware upon 
a snake (378-81) : 


Obstipuit, retroque pedem cum voce repressit. 
improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus anguem 
pressit humi nitens, trepidusque repente refugit 
attolentem iras et caerula colla tumentem. 


Improvisum, unforeseen, because concealed; the word reminds 


26 Heu fuge nate dea (289), eripe nate fugam (619), fuge nate (733). 
27 Virgil uses a phrase containing caterva and occupying the final 
position in the line seven times in the Aeneid. The two discussed here 
are the only two which are identical; all the rest show some variation. 
Cf. I, 497, IV, 136, V, 76, XI, 478, 564. 
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us of Sinon’s ironical prophecy improvisi aderunt (182). But 
now the réles are reversed. Aeneas and his Trojans now deal 
in the violence of the serpent to which they are compared, and 
they proceed at once to assume another characteristic of the 
serpent, concealment. At the suggestion of Coroebus, they dis- 
guise themselves in the armor and insignia of the Greeks they 
have killed. Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? says 
Coroebus (390). The Trojans adopt the Greek weapon, dolus,*s 
as their own; it is the mark of the serpent, they fight now from 
concealment, haud numine nostro, as Aeneas says (396). 

This appearance of the serpent, for the moment identified 
with Aeneas and his Trojans, interprets the events, Aeneas 
himself admits that his action is madness; this is emphasized 
by the melodramatic despair of his speech to his men (348 ff.) °° 
and his comparison of his Trojans to a band of ravening wolves 
(355-8). But the suggestion, implicit in the simile and its 
immediate sequel, that Aeneas has usurped the attributes of the 
serpent that has so far stood for violence and deceit deepens 
immeasurably the sense of his wrongness and folly, and reminds 
us how far Aeneas has strayed from his duty, which is not to 
fight, but to yield to a greater purpose, as he does yield in the 
end. Cessi, runs his concluding line, et sublato montis genitore 
petivt. 

By the time the violence of Book II reaches its climax in the 
assault on Priam’s palace, Aeneas’ impulsive counter-attack has 
failed. He is betrayed by his own deceit; the Greek crests on 
the borrowed helmets draw fire from the Trojans. This fatal 
confusion is expressed in the phrase Graiarum errore iubarum 
(412), a reminiscence of the crests, sanguineae iubae (206), of 
the serpents that killed Laocoon and his sons. At this moment 
the Greeks too attack him; his men are cut down, and he 
escapes from the slaughter with only two companions, one an 
old, the other a wounded, man. Aeneas’ violence has ended in 
failure, and his brief assumption of the characteristics of the 
serpent is revealed, in the succeeding lines, as a pathetic mas- 
querade; the real serpent is at the gates of Priam’s palace. 


*8 For dolus and the Greeks see II, 44, 62, 152, 196, 252, 264. 
°° For some stimulating remarks on this whole passage see D. L. 
Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid (Blackwell, 1927), pp. 62-3. 
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This is Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. The verbs alone of lines 
480 ff. are enough to make it clear that he is violence personified 
—perrumpit vellit cavavit instat insequitur premit. This is the 
man who, as Aeneas says later, “cuts down the son before the 
face of his father, the father at the altar,” natum ante ora patris, 
patrem qui obtruncat ad aras (663). The time for concealment 
is past; Pyrrhus’ violence is open, like that of the serpents 
which killed Laocoon and his sons; like them he kills the son 
first, and then the father who attempts to intervene; *° like 
them, he kills his victim at the altars. When Pyrrhus twists his 
left hand in Priam’s hair to hold the king’s body firm for the 
final stroke, implicuitque comam laeva (552), the words recall 
the serpents that twisted their coils round Laocoon’s sons, 
corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque implicat (214-15). 

This parallel is emphasized by the simile which, at the very 
beginning of this magnificent passage, compares Pyrrhus to a 
snake (471-5): 


Qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina pastus 

frigida sub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat 

nune positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa 

lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 

arduus ad solem et linguis micat ore trisulcis. 
This simile illustrates the general transition, now complete, 
from concealment to open violence; from the lies of Sinon and 
the subterfuge of the horse to the ferocity of the assault on the 
palace; for Pyrrhus in particular, the transition from conceal- 
ment in the dark belly of the horse to violence in the glare of 
the burning city. The caverns of the horse’s belly are twice (38 
and 55) called latebrae, a word suggestive of the serpent’s 
hiding-place; ** Pyrrhus is the serpent that has emerged. 

This is the third overt appearance of the serpent in Book II, 
and it is different from those that precede it. The simile pre- 
sents the serpent as the symbol of rebirth and this new connota- 
tion of the serpent is appropriate for the immediate object of 
the comparison, Pyrrhus. The snake, in contrast to the darkness 
from which it came (sub terra... quem bruma tegebat), is 


30 Cf, auwilio subeuntem ac tela ferentem (216, Laocoon) and Te- 
lumque imbelle sine ictu coniecit (544, Priam). 
31 Cf. note 3 supra. 
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bright and shiny, nitidus, and this corresponds with the real 
Pyrrhus, luce coruscus aena, and with his name, Pyrrhus, 
Tluppds.** The snake is new, positis novus exuviis, and this 
reminds us of Pyrrhus’ other name, Neoptolemus, new war, new 
warrior.** He is the renewal of the old war, the rebirth of the 
old warrior; Pyrrhus is Achilles reborn in his son. Just as 
Achilles killed and mutilated Hector before the eyes of Hecuba 
and Priam,** Neoptolemus now kills Polites before the same 
unhappy pair who witnessed his father’s cruelty. Instat vi 
patria, says Virgil (491), and Neoptolemus is followed by his 
father’s constant companion, equorum agitator Achillis armiger 
Automedon. 

The terms of the simile at the same time subtly qualify the 
identification of father and son which they suggest. If on the 
one hand they make a comparison between Achilles and his son, 
they none the less suggest a contrast between them. The serpent 
in this book of the Aeneid has come to stand for the merciless and 
unthinking violence which was typical of Achilles at his worst; 
but we remember, even before Priam reminds us of it, that he 
had a better side. Achilles killed the son, but revered, in the 
person of Priam, old age; Neoptolemus kills father and son alike. 
This Achilles reborn is not the true Achilles; the comparison of 
Neoptolemus to a serpent (his father was a lion)*°* anticipates 


82 This is the point of the emphatic position of in lucem; these two 
words convey the immediate significance of the simile. Virgil puts them 
first and lets the syntax take care of itself. As Conington says, 
in lucem “ does the duty of a verb.” 

38 Cf. Conington, ad loc. G. Wijdeveld (Mnemosyne, X, 3rd Series 
[1941-2], p. 238) discusses the significance of the name Pyrrhus. He 
equates the Greek word zuppés with the Latin aenus, and sees in exsultat 
telis (470) a reference to the mrvppixn which he suggests was originally 
a spring ritual. He rejects Conington’s comment that positis novus 
exuviis points to the name Neoptolemus on the ground that Virgil has 
not yet mentioned Pyrrhus’ other name: “v. demum 500 Neoptolemus 
vocatur. Num credi potest Vergilium in legentibus tantam expectasse 
sagacitatem ut meminissent nominis de quo mentionem poeta nondum 
fecisset?” This is an oversight, for the name Neoptolemus has already 
occurred in the list of the warriors whom Sinon released from the 
horse, Pelidesque Neoptolemus (263). 

84 Cf. Iliad, XXII, 405 ff. 

35 Cf, Iliad, XX, 164, XXIV, 40-3. Mala gramina pastus is a remi- 
niscence of Jliad, XXII, 94, where Hector awaiting Achilles’ attack is 
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Priam’s taunt satum quo te mentiris Achilles (540). Only the 
worst of the father is reborn in the son; his sarcastic words to 
Priam, degeneremque Neoptolemum (549), are the truth. 

The simile is complex in application and rich in meaning, for 
it is loaded with the cumulative significance of the dominant 
image. There is more to it still. For this new association of the 
serpent, the cycle of winter hibernation and spring renewal, 
death and rebirth, though applied specifically to the re-appear- 
ance of Achilles in his son, is not so limited in the reader’s 
imagination. It is a familiar and universal symbol, suggesting 
the process which is common to all nature, the process of life, 
death, and rebirth. Troy too is to be reborn; that is the implica- 
tion of Hector’s neglected command to Aeneas, his moenia 
quaere magna (294-5). At the climax of Troy’s destruction, 
just before the most terrible incident of the city’s last night, the 
image of the serpent appears again, not only to portray the 
invincible ferocity of the attackers, but also to suggest the 
promise of salvation for the defeated. In this image is a hint 
that the fate of Priam is more than the cruel murder of an old 
man; this death is part of a birth. 

This simile is the turning-point in the development of the 
dominant metaphor; it prepares for the final appearance of the 
serpent, which is unequivocal, an unmistakable portent of Troy’s 
eventual rebirth. But meanwhile there is a last glimpse of the 
old serpent, with its connotations of concealment and destruction 
unmodified. It is contained in the famous lines that describe 
Helen (567-74). Aeneas comes upon her in hiding: 


limina Vestae 
servantem et tacitam secreta in sede latentem. 


Secreta in sede latentem is a familiar suggestion, and it is 
repeated a few lines later, abdiderat sese (574).°° Limina 
servantem sounds like a reminiscence of Virgil’s description of 
the serpent that killed Eurydice, servantem ripas (Georg., IV, 


compared to a serpent. Aristotle’s choice of an example to illustrate the 
difference between simile and metaphor (Rhet., III, 4, 1) indicates 
that the comparison to a lion was the standard one for Achilles. 

36 Cf. Georg., III, 422: (coluber) timidum caput abdidit alte. 
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459); there are other reminiscences of the Eurydice passage in 
this book of the Aenevd.** 

The final appearance of the dominant metaphor is a celebrated 
passage. Aeneas, now intent on his duty, prepares to leave Troy 
with all his family, but his plans are hindered by old Anchises’ 
refusal to leave. Aeneas returns to counsels of despair, rursus in 
arma feror (655), but Anchises’ mind is changed by a portent, 
the flame which appears on the head of Iulus (682-7) : 


ecce levis summo de vertice visus Iuli 

fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia mollis 
lambere flamma comas et circum tempora pasci. 
nos pavidi trepidare metu crinemque flagrantem 
excutere et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignis. 


These words are full of reminiscences and suggestions of the 
serpent. Lambere brings to mind the serpents which attacked 
Laocoon, sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora, and pasci 
recalls the snake, mala gramina pastus, to which Pyrrhus was 
compared and the serpents that fed on Laocoon’s children, 
miseros morsu depascitur artus. Tactuque innoxia** refers by 
contrast to the proverbial untouchableness of serpents, mala 
tactu Virgil calls the viper in Georgics, III, 416; and innozia, 
in the only other place where Virgil uses it, Aen., V, 92 (a 
passage which echoes and clearly refers to the one under con- 
sideration) ,°° describes the serpent which came out of Anchises’ 
tomb: 


libavitque dapes, rursusque innoxius imo 
successit tumulo, et depasta altaria liquit. 


These indications that the famous flame is described in terms 
of the now familiar image are strengthened by a consideration 
of the retractatio of this passage written by one of Virgil’s most 
sedulous imitators. Silius Italicus follows the Virgilian descrip- 


87 Cf. Aen., II, 790-1 and Georg., IV, 501-2; Aen., II, 725 and Georg., 
IV, 487. 

38 The variant reading tractu (see Conington, ad loc.) is an interest- 
ing one, for it may refer either to flames (as in Virgil, Georg., I, 367; 
Lucretius, II, 207), or to serpents (as in Virgil, Georg., II, 154; Ovid, 
Met., XV, 725; Statius, Theb., V, 506; Culex, 163, 181). 

8° Both portents are connected with Anchises. The passage in Book 
V echoes pasci in depasta as well as innowia in innovius. 
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tion closely when he comes to describe the flame which at an 
equally critical moment appeared on the head of Masinissa 
(Punica, XVI, 119 ff.) : 


carpenti somnos subitus rutilante coruscum 
vertice fulsit apex, crispamque involvere visa est 
mitis flamma comam atque hirta se spargere fronte. 


The deliberate nature of Silius’ imitation is clear; apart from 
the verbal repetitions, the word-groups are rhythmically identical 
in fundere lumen apex and vertice fulsit apex, and very similar 
in lambere flamma comas and mitis flamma comam; mitis in 
Silius corresponds to innoxia and possibly to mollis as well in 
Virgil, and atque hirta se spargere fronte to et circum tempora 
pasci. Silius goes on to imitate the next two lines, and his words 
suggest strongly that he saw the image of the serpent in his 
Virgilian model: 


concurrunt famuli et serpentes tempora circum 
festinant gelidis restinguere fontibus ignes. 


The separation of serpentes from its noun by almost a line and 
a half makes the metaphor almost unmistakable here, and its 
appearance in so close an imitation of the Virgilian passage con- 
firms the suggestion that Virgil’s flame is another appearance of 
the metaphor which dominates the imagery of Book II of the 
Aeneid. 

It is the last.*° In this flame the pattern of the dominant 
metaphor is complete. The development of the image, the in- 
creasing complication of meaning which constitutes its plot, 
comes to anend. The serpent has cast its old skin. All previous 
significances of the serpent are here by implication summed up 
and rejected in favor of the new. In the shape of Sinon, Helen, 
and the wooden horse, the serpent stood for concealment; here 
all is light, and abundance of it, fundere lumen. In the form 
of Pyrrhus, the serpents from Tenedos, and even Aeneas himself 
in his madness, it stood for violence; here it is tactu innozia, 
harmless to the touch, and mollis, though grammatically it may 
qualify comas, adds to the contrast. The serpent stood also for 
the destructive flames of Troy’s fall; here it is still a flame, 


‘0 Except for the distant echo in the description of Aeneas’ burning 
house, exrsuperant flammae (759), for which see above, p. 390. 
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but a sacred one, sanctos ignis, a harmless one, innoxia, more, 
a beneficent flame. The fourth connotation of the serpent image, 
rebirth, a significance held in reserve in the earlier part of the 
book and first faintly suggested at the climax of the violence, 
the lowest depth of Troy’s fortunes, is here its proclaimed and 
only meaning. The flame, which Virgil’s allusive language 
presents as the final manifestation of the serpent metaphor,* 
is a portent of Troy’s rebirth. Anchises does not realize its 
full significance, but he is joyful (laetus 687), and prays that the 
omen be confirmed (691). The confirmation comes in the form 
of thunder on the left, a falling star, and finally Creusa’s 
prophecy to Aeneas of a new kingdom in the West.*? 


41Qn the shield of Aeneas, where the twin serpents appear behind 
Cleopatra as a sign of her eventual destruction (VIII, 697), the op- 
posing figure of Augustus is seen with twin flames at his temples, 
geminas cui tempora flammas laeta vomunt (680-1). The serpent and 
the flame, which at the end of Aeneid II are united as a double symbol 
of Troy’s rebirth, are on the shield separated and opposed. 
42The similar omen described in VII, 71 ff., where Lavinia’s hair is 
seen to burst into flame, is interpreted by those who saw it in a very 
different fashion: 
namque fore inlustrem fama fatisque canebant 
ipsam, sed populo magnum portendere bellum. 


It has been pointed out to me that this same interpretation might be 
applied to the flame omen in Book II. “ Ascanius will also become 
famous (like Lavinia), and be the cause of war to his people (he 
starts the actual warfare between Trojans and Latins by killing the 
stag of Tyrrheus).” The parallel is striking, but against it may be 
urged the fact that Virgil makes no attempt to connect the two flames, 
they are contrasted rather than compared. Iulus’ flame is mirabile 
monstrum, a neutral phrase implying neither good nor bad (ef. V, 
523, where monstrum is used of Acestes’ arrow, his reaction is joyful, 
laetum [531]; VIII, 81, of the sow; IX, 120, of the transformation of 
the ships of Aeneas); Lavinia’s flame is described as horrendum ac 
visu mirabile ferri (VII, 78), and the description begins with the words 
visa nefas ... (VII, 73). The reaction of Latinus is anxiety, sollicitus 
monstris (VII, 81), that of Anchises joy, laetus (II, 687). There is 
not one important verbal echo in the Lavinia passage of the description 
of the flame in Book II; each passage has a vocabulary of its own, a 
striking phenomenon when the similarity of the subject-matter is con- 
sidered. It is striking too that in the Lavinia description the words 
used to describe the flame have none of the serpentine connotations of 
the key words of the Iulus passage; their absence in the one throws 
into clearer relief their presence in the other. 
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This analysis is an attempt to examine some of the rich 
complexities of one of Virgil’s many sustained images. To 
support it by an appeal to Virgil’s intentions would be barren 
and irrelevant. But in this particular case there is some ground, 
apart from the analysis itself, for suggesting that Virgil, as he 
composed the second book of his Aeneid, did have serpents in mind 
throughout, for the book is full of echoes of some earlier lines 
of his which constitute a short “catalogue of serpents.” ** The 
short passage in the third Georgic (414-39) which describes the 
snakes the horse-breeder must beware of contains the phrase 
mala tactu vipera delituit (416-17) which is echoed in Sinon’s 
delitut (II, 136) and in tactuque innowia (II, 683), the descrip- 
tion of the flame; the same passage contains also the line (421) 
tollentemque minas et sibila colla tumentem, which is the basis of 
a line in the Androgeos simile, attolentem iras et caerula colla 
tumentem (381) ; finally it contains three separate lines (Georg., 
III, 426, 437, and 439), 


Squamea convolvens sublato pectore terga 
cum positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa 
arduus ad solem et linguis micat ore trisulcis 


which all reappear, with little or no change, in the Pyrrhus 
simile (Aen., II, 473-5). Further, this early passage contains 
an account of a savage serpent, the terror of the country-side in 
the dry season, 


exsilit in siccum, et flammantia lumina torquens 
saevit agris 


(Georg., III, 433-4), which sounds like the basis of the descrip- 
tion of the serpents that came from Tenedos. 

This is clearly a passage which was often present in Virgil’s 
mind as he wrote the second book of the Aeneid; its presence 
there may be connected with the dominance which the image of 
the serpent assumed. More than this can hardly be suggested, 


48 The Culex contains (163-197) an elaborate description of an im- 
mense serpent. It is curious, if it is Virgil’s work, that Book II of the 
Aeneid contains hardly any echoes of it; the only two are Culex, 166: 
vibranti lingua, Aen., II, 211: linguis vibrantibus and (perhaps) Culea, 
168: tollebant irae . .. visus, Aen., II, 381: attollentem iras. The 
“serpent catalogue” in Georg., III, 414-39 is the quarry from which 
most of the serpentine phraseology of Aeneid, II is drawn. 
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for in the complexity of a great poet’s imagery we must recognize 
a mystery which lies beyond the frontiers of conscious art. 
réxvys, Says Plato, evOeou dvres Kai and 
although here, as always, he is grinding his anti-poetic axe, he 
is more right than wrong. To probe Virgil’s mind at work 
is beyond any powers of analysis,*° though analysis may occasion- 
ally reveal fresh treasures in the poetry which his mind produced. 
There is no fear, in Virgil’s case, that the process may dissipate 
the poetry; its riches are inexhaustible. In his use of the sus- 
tained metaphor, a power which he shares with Aeschylus and 
Shakespeare, Virgil defies any final analysis; a glimpse such as 
this into the “ chambers of his imagery ” *® reveals only further 
chambers beyond: Apparet domus intus et atria longa patescunt. 


BERNARD M. W. KNox. 
UNIVERSITY. 


44 Plato, Jon, 533E. 

45 For an interesting but unconvincing attempt see R. W. Cruttwell, 
Virgil’s Mind at Work (Blackwell, 1947). 

46 Hzekiel, VIII, 12. 
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Although the Cypriote syllabary had been known and studied 
for almost fifty years, it was not generally appreciated until 1911 
that the script had once been used for writing a language other 
than Greek, In that year Meister published two inscriptions 
“in nichtgriechischer Sprache ” which he had discovered in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Then, in 1918, Vendryes ? 
called attention to two similar inscriptions in the possession of 
the Louvre. A climax was reached a year later when Sittig ® 
published a bilingual from the acropolis at Amathus; this 
inscription gave definite proof that the same phonetic values 
were employed whether the syllabary was used to write Greek or 
Kteocypriote. In time, other Eteocypriote inscriptions were 
identified: a graffito from Abydos,* a fragmentary text published 
much earlier in a collection of Cypriote Greek inscriptions,* and 
brief texts on coins and seals.° 

On the basis of these inscriptions, some discussion of the 
Eteocypriote language has been undertaken,’ but the paucity 
of the material has confined the linguists to speculation of the 


1R. Meister, “Kyprische Syllabarinschriften in nichtgriechischer 
Sprache,” Berl. Sitzb., 1911, pp. 166-169. 

2 J. Vendryes, “ Inscriptions cypriotes en langue inconnue,” Memoires 
de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, XVIII (1913), pp. 271-280. 

8K. Sittig, “’Apadodvros Siykwooos éxvypagy,’ ’Apx. ’E¢., XXXII 
(1914), pp. 1-2. 

4 Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, I, i, Plate XVI, 3. 

5M. Schmidt, Sammlung kyprischer Inschriften in epichorischer 
Schrift (Jena, 1876), Plate IX, 1. 

®See the list in J. Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmdler 
(Berlin, 1932), pp. 51-52. 

7 Meister, op. cit.; P. Kretschmer in Glotta, V (1914), pp. 260-261; 
Vendryes, op. cit.; E. Sittig, “ Zur neu gefundenen kyprischen Sprache,” 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, LII (1924), pp. 194-203; 
E. Power, “The Ancient Gods and Language of Cyprus,” Biblica, X 
(1929), pp. 129-169; H. Pederson, “Zu den nichtgriechischen In- 
schriften von Amathus,’ Orientalische Literaturzeitung, XXXIII 
(1930), pp. 962-969; F. Bork, “ Die Sprache von Alasija,” Mitteilungen 
der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft, V,i (1930) ; H. Pederson, “ Les noms 
grecs de l’inscription bilingue d’Amathonte,” Mélanges Emile Boisacq 
(Bruxelles, 1938), pp. 161-165. 
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most inconclusive character. Faulty editing of the texts has 
added to the difficulties of the interpretation; signs have been 
incorrectly transliterated, and word division in the present edi- 
tions is sometimes wrongly made. It is therefore the purpose 
of these notes to suggest new readings for the five major Ete- 
ocypriote inscriptions and to demonstrate what may be gained 
by a re-examination of them.® 


First, an emendation in Sittig’s reading of texts II and 
III is in order. In II, 3 and III,4 the word imikani occurs. 
Vendryes ® originally read i-ka-ka-ke in III, 4 which Sittig 1° 
emended i-ka-?-ni; in II,3 Meister? first read i-mi-ka-ni, 
whereas Sittig revised the text to read i-mi-ka ni-pu. Actually, 
the mark of division is perfectly clear between ni and pu so that 
II, 3 should read imikani puenemina. That Vendryes’ reading 
of III, 4 was nearly correct may be seen if one compares his 
X44 (i-ka-ka-ke) with the true reading (i-mi- 
ka-ni) which is very clear in his photograph of the inscription. 

The results of this simple emendation are very interesting 
when one compares the word order of II and III. Similar or 
identical words are capitalized or italicized in the portions of 
the texts which follow: 

vo 
II, 2-4 TUMIRA IMIKANI puENEMINA panamo TARAVI 
III, 4-5 rumrra oite IMIKANI otte tako ENEMINA Otte TARAVO 
(sic!) 

The reading imikani in both inscriptions is thus amply justi- 

fied, and a new word is added to our pitifully small Eteocypriote 


vocabulary. 
Secondly, on the basis of the published photographs of the 


8 The texts are numbered I-V in Sittig, Zeitschrift (note 7) and in 
the same order in Friedrich, Klein. Sprach. (note 6). 

® Vendryes, op. cit., pp. 277-278. 

10 Sittig, Zeitschrift, pp. 195-196. 

11 Meister, op. cit., p. 169. 

12Tt is uncertain whether the sign is vo or ka; only the top of it 
is visible. If it were vo, the hypothesis that panamo is a personal name 
(see note 17) would be strengthened for we should then have pa-na- 


mo-vo (Ilavauins). 


— 
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inscriptions,** it is proposed to read I, II, and III as indicated 
below ; the texts of V and VI need not be altered, and IV may 
be left for later discussion. 


I. vi-ti-le ra-nu ta-na mu-no-ti 
a-i-lo e-ki ja-no-ti ma-na ko = 
to-u-pa-/ra-mi ra-nu ta-na mu = 


ki 
la 
no-ti 
II. a-na ta-si tu-sa e-ki vi-ja-ki ma-na 


a-po-i e-ki ma-ri ma-na tu-mi-ra 
i-mi-ka-ni pu-e-ne-mi-na pa-na-mo 
vo-ni-o ta-ra-vi ka-va-li-ja ma-na mi-? 
ka 


III. 1. tu a-li-ra-ni o-i-te tu- {tu ta-le-ja pa-ku-ke 
a-no-ti ta-so-ti su 
2. a-pu-e-ma o-i-te a-?-jra-ma ma-na a-so-na tu-ka 
i-mi-no-na le 
a-ja-i-a ko-?-? a-na ta-? a-so-na tu-ka i-mi-no-na 
tu-mi-ra o-i-te i-mi-ka-ni 0-i-te ta-ko e-ne-mi-na 0 = 
i-te ta-ra-vo e-ne-mi-na 


ka ti va 


II. 


In these inscriptions (I, II, III, V, and VI) a number of 
personal names have been identified. Ariston and Aristonax 
(V,1) come from the bilingual, and in VI amota asatiri has 
been read as “ Amyntas, son of Asandros.”** Kretschmer *® 
read the pa-na-mo of II, 3 as Panammu (Tavapvys], a common 
name in Caria which has an echo in the Panamuwatas of late Hit- 


18 Photographs of I and II are found in Meister, op. cit., following 
p. 169 and also in O. Kern, Inscriptiones Graecae (Bonn, 1913), plate 2; 
III and IV are shown in Vendryes, op. cit., between pages 276 and 277 
and also in R. Dussaud, Les civilisations prehélléniques (Paris, 1914 
[2nd ed.]), opposite p. 432. Sittig accompanied his announcement of 
the bilingual with a photograph of part of the stone and a squeeze of 
the remainder (see note 3). 

14 Vendryes read this as mu-so-ti, saying (op. cit., p. 277), “... je 
erois pouvoir garantir la lecture mu; la photographie ne rend pas 
exactement l’aspect de la pierre.” He also read ka in the preceding 
word. 

15 Pederson, 0. L.Z., p. 963. 

16 Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 260. 
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tite times.’* The implication that these inscriptions may contain 
some Carian names is an interesting one. It might be noted 
that ko-to-u-pa-ra-mi (I, 2-3) is reminiscent of KurBéAnms and 
KrovBoddos.** Moreover, ta-le-ja (III, 1) is not too far removed 
from 

Kretschmer’s suggestion that ka-va-li-ja (II,4) recalls the 
Asiatic place name Kabalija is deserving of some attention.”° 
Ka-va-li-ja is followed by ma-na, a word which occurs five times 


in inscriptions I-III. Once (III, 2) it is preceded by a- 7 
le 


ma, but we also have e-ki ja-no-ti ma-na (I, 2), e-ki vi-ja-ki 
ma-na (II,1), and e-ki ma-ri ma-na (II,2). Marium, of 
course, was an important Cypriote kingdom situated in the west, 
but there exists today a town called Mari which is only a few 
miles east of Amathus. The possibility that e-ki is a preposition 
must not be overlooked since it appears to govern the case of the 
words which follow it: we have eki janoti, eki vijaki, and ekt 
mari, but when eki is not used we have kavalija mana and 
a-?-\ra-ma mana. 


le 
The fourth Eteocypriote inscription, even though it was in- 


scribed on the same stone as III, differs radically from I-III 
because it contains many Greek personal names. The text might 
provide a vital clue to the decipherment of Eteocypriote, but 
the stone is in poor condition and a good photograph has never 
been published. The readings of Vendryes and Sittig are most 
unreliable. The third character in the second line, for example, 
which Sittig read as jo is obviously ki. To cite another case, 


17 See Revue hittite et asianique, III (1934-1936), pp. 153-156. See 
also note 12 above. 

18 J, Sundwall, “ Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier nebst einem 
Verzeichnisse kleinasiatischer Namenstimme,” Klio, Beiheft XI (1913), 
p- 117. Wavayins, KurBédnus, and Krovfoddos all occur in the same in- 
scription from Halicarnassus (Dittenberger, 8.J.G., I, 11). 

19 Tbid., p. 200. If ti-la-va is the correct reading in III,5, it may 
contain Sundwall’s tla-wa (TAdés), an Asiatic demotic and place name 
(ibid., p. 209). On the other hand, it may be significant that we have 
ti-la-va-ka-ke (III,5) and ta-le-ja-pa-ku-ke (III,1). This would give 
tla-wa plus ka-ke and tla-pa plus ku-ke. Sundwall lists tla-pa as well 
as tla-wa (ibid., p. 209), and ku-ke recalls the Carian Gyges (ibid., 
p. 120). 

20 Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 261. 
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the third character in the third line is unlikely to be za, a 
syllable which does not occur elsewhere in the Eteocypriote texts. 

The Greek personal names which have been distinguished in 
IV are the following: 


Line 1 Nikator, son of Aristogonos (or Aristogennas) ** 
Line 2 Onasagoras 
Onasagoras, son of Aristonax 78 
Line Pyrrha 
Erasitimos,”° 
Line 4 son of Strato (?), the Eupatrid *¢ 
Line 5 Pyrrha 


This list may be increased by the following names: 


Line 1 ---kora (a name compounded with agora) *® 
Line 3 ----kikuares (a name or a title with se as the final 
syllable to agree with the a-ra-to-va-na-so-ko-o-se 
at the end of the preceding line) 
Line 4 Philotimos (pi-e-lo-ti-mo) °° 
Line 5 Onasitimos (o-na-si-ti-mo-se) *° 
Line 6 Philotimos (as in line 4) 
---timos (another timos compound, the first part of 
which cannot be read) 


*1 Pederson, O. L. Z., p. 969; Sittig, Zeitschrift, p. 199; Bork, op. cit., 
p- 6; Pederson, Mél. Boisacq, p. 162. The element oko has long been 
recognized from the bilingual as a patronymic. 

22 Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 260. 

28 [bid., p. 260. 

24 Pederson, O. L. Z., p. 963. 

2° Bork, op. cit., p. 6. Bork reads e-ra-si (?)-ti-mo, but Vendryes 
(op. cit., p. 279) read ka instead of si. Therefore, Ergotimos is 
probably the correct name. 

26 Bork, op. cit., p. 6, suggests Strato; ke-ra-ka-re-tu-lo, from the 
evidence of the bilingual, appears to mean Eupatrid (Pederson, 0. L. Z., 
p- 964). 

*7 See note 24. 

28 The Cypriote Greeks were fond of names containing this element: 
Onasagoras, Timagoras, Stasagoras, Evagoras, Pnytagoras are found in 
the Greek alphabetic and syllabic inscriptions from the island. 

2° Usually rendered pi-lo-ti-mo-(se). See H. Collitz, Sammlung der 
griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (Géttingen, 1884), I, no. 142. Atten- 
tion is invited, however, to pu-e-ne-mi-na (II,3) and a-pu-e-ma (III,2). 

80 See Collitz, op. cit., I, no. 23 for Onasitimos. Compounds with 
Onasi- and Onasa- were common as were compounds with Timos. In 
Cyprus we find: Onasilos, Onasimos, Onasagoras, ete. as well as Tima- 
goras, Timocles, Timandros, and Timos. 
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III. 


The identification of personal and place names as distinct 
from what might be called “ text words ” (nouns, verbs, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, etc.) may perhaps be accomplished by 
observing that these inscriptions contain a number of words 
(exclusive of Greek personal names) which occur more than 
once. <A survey of the Greek inscriptions of Cyprus (both 
alphabetic and syllabic) will show that the frequency of occur- 
rence of certain “text words ” is higher than that of individual 
personal names, Assuming for the sake of argument that this 
is also true of the Eteocypriote inscriptions, the following list 
of words occurring two or more times in inscriptions I, II, III, 
V, and VI may be compiled: 


Group 1 (na-ending) Group 2 (oti-ending) 
ana IJ,1; III,3; V,1; VI,1 munoti IJ,1; 1,3 
asona III,2; III,3 musoti III, 5; V, 2 * 


(pu) enemina II, 3; III, 4; (* Sittig’s reading) 
iminona III, 2; III, 3 
mana IJ,2; II,1; II,2; II,4; II,2 
tana I,1; 1,3 
Group 3 (miscellaneous) 


ailo I,2; alo V, 2 ranu J,1; I,3 
eki I,2; II,1; II,2 taravi II, 4; taravo ITI, 5 
imikani II, 3; III, 4 tuka III,2; III, 3 
oite IIJ,1; IJJ,2; ITI, 4 tumira II,2; III, 4 
(3 times) 


It will be noted that all the words in Group 1 end with the 
syllable na.** Those in Group 2 end with oti, and perhaps to 
this list might be added anoti (III, 1), tasoti (III, 1), kathpoti 
(V,2), and alioti (IV,3; IV,5).*2 A number of words not 
included in these groups have already been listed as potential 
personal or place names; in addition, matort (V,1) was assumed 


81 See Friedrich, op. cit., p. 51. If Bork’s reading is correct for V, 1, 
one might suggest an alternative division u-mi-e tu-sa i-mu-ku-la 
i-la-sa-na. The last word certainly provides another example of a 
na-ending. 

82 Bork thought alioti was a personal name, but it is not Greek like 
the others in IV. 
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by Sittig to be Amathus, while kerakeretulose (as we have seen) 
is thought to be the Eteocypriote equivalent for “ Eupatrid.” 
Of the remaining words in I, II, and III, tu-sa (II, 1) occurs in 
IV, 4 and possibly in V,1 (see note 31) ; tu-tu/su (III,1) in 
IV,5; tu (III,1) in IV,1; and ta-ko (III,4) in IV,5 and 
IV,6. This leaves in the first three inscriptions five fragmen- 
tary words,** two others which are rather enigmatic,** and five 
which may be personal names. Of these five words: 


1. vi-ti-le (I,1 followed by ranu tana) is a personal name 
if kotouparami (also followed by ranu tana) is put in 
that category. 

a-ja-i-a (III,3) suggests *Ayava— 

a-li-ra-ni (III,1) suggests a compound with ranu. 

ta-si (II,1) could be Adowy, another Halicarnassan name 
(Sundwall, op. cit., p. 65). 

a-pu-e-ma (III,2) is not promising. If it were a-pu- 
ta-ma, it might be equated to the Phoenician personal 
name Abdemon, but e rather than ta seems to be the 


correct reading. 

In conclusion, the point should be made that these inscriptions 
very likely contain names of deities despite the fact that none 
have been identified thus far. The Greek inscriptions from 
Cyprus are full of divine names, and this is also true of the 
Phoenician inscriptions of the island, 


ot 
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88 mi-? (II,4); ko-? (III,3); ta-? (III,3). On (vo-ni-o (II,4) see 
note 12; on ?-ti-la-va-ka-ke (III,5) see note 19. 

84 q-po-i (II,2). On pa-ku-ke (III,1) see note 19. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FORESHADOWING IN THE 
SATIRES OF HORACE AND JUVENAL. 


Although there were no professors of psychology as such in 
antiquity, it is quite obvious that the ancients were well 
acquainted with the workings of the mind of man. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to deal with that subject in general but 
to point out one specific kind of psychological treatment in 
literature. In passing, attention may be called to two other 
devices of a psychological character used by ancient authors. 
One is the repetition of a word in the same or a different sense 
soon after its first introduction. Such a repetition is natural 
since the word remains in the writer’s or the speaker’s mind, 
often below the level of consciousness. In many instances the 
repetition is due to carelessness, and one of the common pre- 
cautions of all writers, even those writing on a scholarly or philo- 
logical rather than a literary level, is to weed them out. But 
writers like Virgil have made a virtue out of this defect, realizing 
that it is characteristic of the human mind. Many readers are 
not consciously aware of this trick of Virgil’s but still pre- 
sumably get a vague feeling of familiarity and satisfaction when 
they meet the repeated word and accordingly probably conclude 
that exactly the right word has been used. This device cannot be 
presented adequately without a full-length discussion but a few 
examples will indicate what I mean. The most remarkable are 
those in which the meaning or application of the repeated word 
is somewhat different. At the beginning of the Aeneid Virgil 
says of Aeneas tot volvere casus (9); a few lines later we find 
sic volvere Parcas (22). In I, 86 the winds roll up (volvunt) 
huge waves; in 101 the river Simois rolls up (volvit) the bodies 
of the dead warriors. In I, 202 we read revocate animos, in 214 
victu revocant viris, in 235 revocato a sanguine Teucri. Out of 
twelve uses of this verb in the Aeneid, these three are the only 
ones in Book I. In I, 275 Virgil uses tegmen figuratively: 
lupae fulvo nutricis tegmine laetus Romulus; in 323 literally: 
succinctam tegmine lyncis. No other instances of the word occur 
in this book. The only times that Virgil uses scitor are in Aen., 
II, 105 and 114. Simnuwo is used once in the Aeneid, of snakes 
(II, 208) ; insinuo is used once, with pavor (II, 229). In VI, 
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29 ambages is used of the labyrinth; in 99 of the obscure prophe- 
cies of the Sibyl. The word occurs only one other time in the 
Aeneid. Ambustus occurs only twice in the Aeneid, in XII, 298 
of a burning brand snatched from an altar, in 301 of a beard 
set on fire by that brand. Virgil uses eructo three times; one of 
the instances is in Aen., III, 576, viscera montis eructans (of 
Aetna), another is in III, 632, saniem eructans (of Polyphe- 
mus). Generosus occurs twice in the Aeneid: once at X, 141, 
Maeonia generose domo (of Ismarus), and X, 174, imsula 
generosa metallis. The two examples of incitus in Virgil are in 
Aen., XII, 492, incita hasta, and in 534, ungula incita. Prae- 
validus is found only twice in Virgil, Georg., II, 190 of the 
vine, II, 253 of soil. The word vigil used as an adjective occurs 
only twice in Virgil: Aen., IV, 182, vigiles oculi (of Fama) ; 
IV, 200, vigilem ignem (of an altar). 

An even more subtle psychological device is that used by 
Tibullus in amplifying a theme and thus making a full-length 
elegy out of an epigram. The method is to let one word suggest 
another and thus to get a rather rambling, stream-of-conscious- 
ness effect. The history of the study of this Tibullian device is in 
itself of great interest. Early scholars attempted a logical rather 
than a psychological analysis of Tibullus’ poems. Gradually the 
point of view about Tibullus’ technique shifted, as the science of 
psychology was developed, and now it is clear that Tibullus 
followed a psychological procedure and that he had a keen sense 
of the mental process. When this realization first came to one 
classical scholar he reached the absurd conclusion that Tibullus, 
a sane poet if there ever was one, was an abnormal dreamer, a 
case for the psychiatrist’s couch.t The latest discussion, by 
Schuster, deserves the high tribute paid to it by Rowell,’ though 
some details still require discussion. 

But the purpose of this paper is to deal with a third psycho- 
logical device, that is a method deliberately based on the work- 
ings of the mind. So far as I know, this device, which I have 
called foreshadowing, has not been recognized in the particular 
form which I shall describe. It bears some relation to but is not 


1J. van Wageningen, “ Tibulls sogenannte Traumereien,” Neue Jahr., 
XXXI (1913), p. 350. 

2M. Schuster, Tibull-Studien (Wien, 1930), reviewed by Henry T. 
Rowell in A.J. P., LIIT (1942), p. 230. 
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identical with the dramatic “preparation ” studied by Harsh.? 
In his second satire of Book I, Horace speaks of the money- 
lender (vss. 16-17): 


Nomina sectatur modo sumpta veste virili 
Sub patribus duris tironum. 


The reader is likely to be reminded that this is a situation 
frequently occurring in Comedy. Indeed Lejay notes that 
patribus duris of vs. 17 recalls Terence, Ht. 439, pater durus. 
A few lines later Horace mentions Terence by name and alludes 
to his Heautontimorumenos in the words se cruciaverit (vss. 20- 
22). Horace expected his reader to recognize the allusion to 
New Comedy in the first passage and then he confirmed it by a 
specific reference to an author and play of the New Comedy. It 
may be argued that this is mere chance or that Horace was 
unaware of what he was doing, that he was the victim of the 
psychological process which, in his case, I consider a deliberate 
device. But there is very little chance in anything produced by 
a workman as careful as Horace. Besides, there are other ex- 
amples, more striking ones, and my case rests on the accumula- 
tion of examples. 

A more important and valuable instance occurs a few lines 
later where Horace describes the fate of adulterers (vss. 41-43) : 


Hic se praecipitem tecto dedit; ille flagellis 
Ad mortem caesus; fugiens hic decidit acrem 
Praedonum in turbam; dedit hic pro corpore nummos... . 


This rings a bell in one’s memory. Does it not recall what 
happened to Sallust as told by Gellius on the authority of Varro, 
who was still living when Horace wrote? M. Varro... (C. 
Sallustium scriptorem ... adulterio deprehensum ab 
Milone loris bene caesum dicit et cum dedisset pecuniam 
dimissum (XVII, 18). 

To be sure, Horace lists six unpleasant results instead of two 
and suggests that they happened to different individuals; fur- 


3 P, W. Harsh, Studies in Dramatic “ Preparation” in Roman Comedy 
(Chicago diss., 1935). The device here treated bears no relation to 
that discussed by George E. Duckworth, Foreshadowing and Suspense 
in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil (Princeton diss., 1933). 
Probably I should have used a different term but none comes to mind 
that fits so well. 
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thermore, the beating results in death, whereas Sallust merely 
received a good thrashing. But in spite of his generalizing, 
Horace intended the reader, I believe, to turn his thoughts to 
Sallust. The scholiast Porphyrio thought that Sallust was 
meant. If the modern reader does, would not the contemporary 
be all the more likely to? A few lines below, the name of Sallust 
appears (vss. 47-49) : 


Tutior at quanto merx est in classe secunda, 
Libertinarum dico, Sallustius in quas 
Non minus insanit quam qui moechatur. 


One should not fail to note the artful way in which Horace, 
with tongue in cheek, expresses himself: Sallust is no less crazy 
over freedwomen than the adulterer. The comparison, not being 
carefully carried out, is misleading, in implying that the adul- 
terer is crazy over freedwomen. I think that this form of state- 
ment is deliberate in hinting subtly that Sallust was an adulterer. 
The implication is there as one reaches non minus insanit quam, 
as if Horace were going to finish the sentence with in matronas. 
Incidentally, most editors without reason identify the Sallust 
here mentioned with the nephew of the historian. My interpreta- 
tion militates against this view.* Not content with these indi- 
cations that he has the historian in mind, Horace returns to 


*It is, of course, no good evidence to cite Ps.-Acro and Ps.-Cicero 
against Sailust for identifying Horace’s Sallust as the historian, but it 
is interesting to note that both say that Sallust openly admitted the 
charges against him. The invective against Sallust has him admitting 
the charge of adultery in the presence of the senators (vobis audientibus, 
15), the scholia say that he testified “ non esse matronarum, sed liberti- 
narum sectatorem esse.” It looks as if the authors of both the 
invective and the scholia had access to a now lost source. See also the 
forthcoming paper of my colleague, Professor Walter Allen, Jr., “ Sal- 
lust’s Political Career.” He called my attention also to Servius, who is 
reminded of the Sallust affair by Aen., VI, 612, 0b adulterium caesi. 
Servius may have had the Horatian passage in mind, as he quotes 
another satire in the preceding line. Im any case, it seems that the 
affaire Salluste was a cause célébre in antiquity. Whether Horace read 
Varro’s story or depended on widespread oral tradition is a question. 
C. Cichorius (Rémische Studien [Leipzig, 1922], p. 228) shows rather 
convincingly that Varro had already read at least the first books of the 
Histories of Sallust, which seem to have appeared in the middle thirties, 
perhaps about 36 (Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. rém. Literatur* [1927], pp. 
369-370). In that case either Horace did not depend on Varro or the 
date of the satire is later than usually assumed. 
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the theme in vs. 64, where Fausta is mentioned, the woman with 
whom the historian Sallust, not his nephew, was involved, though 
Horace carefully avoids mentioning Sallust’s name, thus pro- 
ducing a kind of aftershadowing. That might be due to the 
fact that Sallust was still living. It would be more in keeping 
with Horace’s methods if he wrote this satire after Sallust’s 
death but apparently he did not. The satire is generally dated 
between 40 and 38. The ancient testimony about Sallust’s death 
is conflicting, making it 39, 38, or 35. Most scholars accept the 
last, not only because Jerome says that he died four years before 
the battle of Actium but because Fronto says that he wrote a 
speech for Ventidius in November of 38. Perhaps it was the 
writing of this speech for the detested Ventidius that led to the 
attack on the retired and almost forgotten historian. 

In vs. 92, O crus! O bracchia!, scholars recognize a borrowing 
from a poem by Philodemus preserved in Anth. Pal., V, 132. 
The reader of Horace’s time was supposed to recognize this 
complimentary imitation of a writer who had lived and died in 
Italy shortly before.’ A few lines later (vs. 121) Philodemus is 
quoted by name.® Knowing Horace’s method, we could almost 


5R. Philippson (#.-H., s.v. Philodemos) thinks that Horace’s satire 
was written about 40 and that Philodemus died soon after. This is, 
of course, quite possible, but it may be that the occasion for compli- 
menting Philodemus in this satire is that Philodemus had died 
recently. G. Kaibel, Philodemi Gadarensis Epigrammata (Greifswald, 
1885), p. xxiii, rejects the view that Horace had Philodemus’ epigram 
in mind, saying that Horace’s passage is “ toto caelo diversum.” Fortu- 
nately scholars have ignored (or overlooked?) this incredible statement. 

*A poem attributed to Philodemus in the Palatine Anthology (V, 
126) has obvious parallels with this passage, but Kaibel (p. xxv) calls 
it spurious and an imitation of Horace. This unlikely view of a 
distinguished epigrapher has not, so far as I know, been challenged, 
and editors of Horace regularly say that the epigram to which Horace 
refers is no longer in existence. Kaibel’s argument deserves actual 
quotation: “Sed ut taceam argumentum diversum esse, non potest 
Philodemo tribui tam ineptum, tam spurcum dicendi genus, non possunt 
tot numerorum sordes illi iniungi.” Kaibel (p. xxii) also rejects VII, 
222, which is on a similar theme, with the remark: “ argumentum 
indolesque carminis ab Philodemo aliena videntur.” Kaibel forgot that 
he began his paper by quoting, with praise, Cicero’s speech against 
Piso, in which he says that Philodemus “ita multa ad istum de ipso 
quoque scripsit ut omnis libidines, omnia stupra, . . . adulteria denique 
eius delicatissimis versibus expresserit, in quibus, si qui velit, possit 
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predict on reading vs. 92 that Philodemus’ name would soon 
be mentioned. 

In the third satire Horace pleads for charity towards the 
faults of friends (vss. 29-32) : 


Iracundior est paulo, minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum; rideri possit eo quod 
Rusticius tonso toga defluit et male laxus 

In pede calceus haeret. 


The reader who is acquainted with Horace may think that 
the author, though using the third person, is unconsciously 
depicting himself. He will be right in supposing that the 
description fits Horace but wrong in regarding it as unconscious. 
Horace’s iracundia is well-known (Serm., II, 3, 323; Epist., I, 
20, 25, etc.). His indifference to personal appearance is indi- 
cated in a passage that is so similar in language that editors 
comment on it—without, however, drawing any inferences from 
it (Lpist., I, 1, 94-97) : 


Si curatus inaequali tonsore capillos 

Occurri, rides; si forte subuncula pexae 
Trita subest tunicae vel si toga dissidet impar, 
Rides. 


Returning to the third satire, we note that a few lines later 
Horace adds further details to his self-portrait, but still without 
identifying the picture (vss. 58-61) : 

Hic fugit omnis 
Insidias nullique malo latus obdit apertum, 
Cum genus hoc inter vitae versetur ubi acris 
Invidia atque vigent ubi crimina. 


Here again editors merely note that Horace himself was an 
object of envy, as if that fact were purely coincidental. That it 
is not incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial, and that the 
editors (albeit unconsciously !) are offering pertinent philological 


istius tamquam in speculo vitam intueri.” Whether Cicero’s depiction 
of Piso is accurate or not makes no difference; it is sufficient that he 
indicates the coarse nature of some of Philodemus’ epigrams. 

Through some error Lejay says that vss. 41 ff. of Horace are the ones 
imitated by the “spurious” V, 126. Unaware of Kaibel’s discussion, 
F. A. Wright “discovered” the source of Horace in this epigram 
(A.J. P., XLII [1921], p. 168). 
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erudition, is revealed by the immediately following passage (vss. 
63-64) : 
Simplicior quis et est, qualem me saepe libenter 
Obtulerim tibi, Maecenas. 


In the midst of this example of the phenomenon we are dis- 
cussing a second instance occurs, though it is less remarkable 
than the others. We should be sympathetic towards friends who 
have faults, says Horace, just as a father shows sympathetic 
affection for the physical deformities of his children (vss. 44- 
49); the terms used are strabonem, paetum, pullum, varum, 
scaurum, frugt. These are obviously allusions to cognomina, as 
the editors observe. Horace makes it clear to the inobservant a 
few lines later (vs. 58): “illi tardo cognomen, pingui damus.” 

In the sixth satire Horace addresses Maecenas (vss. 3-6): 


Nec quod avus tibi maternus fuit atque paternus 
Olim qui magnis legionibus imperitarent, 

Ut plerique solent, naso suspendis adunco 
Ignotos, ut me libertino patre natum. 


As one reads the first of these lines, before passing to the 
next, one catches the implication that Maecenas had grand- 
fathers and that Horace had none. This is true according to 
Roman law. As the son of a freedman and therefore the grand- 
son of a slave, Horace had no grandfathers, for slaves did not 
count. Horace spells this out for us a few lines later (vss. 9-10) : 


Ante potestatem Tulli atque ignobile regnum 
Multos saepe viros nullis maioribus ortos. 


This is, to be sure, a very minor example, hardly worth noting 
by itself. 

In the first satire of the second book Horace discusses the 
relations of Scipio and Lucilius and says of the latter (vs. 70): 
Scilicet unt aequus virtuti atque etus amicis. The personification 
indicated in amicis makes it obvious that virtus is Scipio. Two 
lines later Horace footnotes virtus by the phrase virtus Scipiadae, 
“the virtuous Scipio.” It would hardly seem worth while men- 
tioning this instance, which, because the revelation is so near 
the original remark, is not too good an example of the phenome- 
non here discussed, if it were not for the silence of the editors 
or, in some cases, their misleading quotation of Pope’s neat but 
pointless translation: “To virtue only and her friends a friend.” 
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Juvenal’s practice is very similar to Horace’s and perhaps is 
due to imitation. The first example is none too good, as the 
revelation comes too soon, is in fact part of the passage itself 
(1, 7-11): 

Nota magis nulli domus est sua quam mihi lucus 
Martis et Aeoliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani; quid agant venti, quas torqueat umbras 
Aeacus, unde alius furtivae devehat aurum 
Pelliculae. ... 


The lucus Martis and the antrum Vulcani, editors tell us, are 
connected with the story of the Argonauts, and the reader is 
supposed to interpret the allusion. The interpretation is con- 
firmed and the reader’s heart is warmed by vs. 10. 

The next example shows the need of recognizing the exist- 
ence of foreshadowing, for some commentators misinterpret. In 
1, 47-50 Juvenal writes: 

Hic damnatus inani 
Iudicio? Quid enim salvis infamia nummis? 
Exul ab octava Marius bibit et fruitur dis 
Iratis, at tu, victrix provincia, ploras. 


The first of these lines might suggest to a contemporary the 
recent conviction of Marius, though the reference is generalized 
by the use of hic. Juvenal immediately confirms the reader’s 
guess by mentioning Marius. Yet Duff says: “ hic refers, not to 
Marius, who being in exile cannot be seen in the streets of Rome, 
but to some other criminal.” Other editors see an allusion to 
Marius in hic but fail to strengthen the case by mention of the 
device of foreshadowing. 

A more Horatian type occurs in the fourth satire, in the 
denunciation of Crispinus (vss. 15-16): 


Mullum sex milibus emit, 
' Aequantem sane paribus sestertia libris. 


Many a reader would recall, as most commentators do, the 
story told by Seneca (Hpist., 95, 42), that Tiberius, when pre- 
sented with a four and a half pound mullet, sent it to the market 
to be sold, remarking that he was sure that either Apicius or 
P. Octavius would buy it. The mullet was auctioned off and 
Octavius triumphed over Apicius by getting the fish at five 
thousand sesterces. Possibly Apicius was involved (though we 
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can only make the surmise) in the sale of three mullets at thirty 
thousand sesterces, a price which Tiberius regarded as excessive 
(Suetonius, Tib. 34). At any rate, in answer to our thought 
that Juvenal intended that the name of Apicius should come to 
our minds as we read of the high cost of mullets, Juvenal brings 
in the name of Apicius a few lines later (vs. 23). 

This device may also be played in reverse. In the sixth satire 
Juvenal describes the woman who uses the ancient equivalent of 
beauty clay (pane) and applies Poppaean facial cream (vs. 462). 
Evidently Poppaea, like other beauties since her time, had given 
her name to a cosmetic. A few lines later Juvenal alludes to 
Poppaea without naming her (vss. 468-469) : 

Illo lacte fovetur 
Propter quod secum comites educit asellas. 


In a strict sense this is not a reversal of the device we have 
been discussing, since it is simpler and more natural. It may be 
that, on the contrary, this sort of afterallusion was the starting 
point for the device of foreshadowing. 

B. L. ULLMAN, 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


Addendum. A student of mine has undertaken to investigate the 
phenomenon of the repetition of a word in the same or a 
different sense in Virgil for his doctoral dissertation. E. 
Laughton’s article on “Subconscious Repetition and 
Textual Criticism ” in C. P., XLV (1950), p. 73, appeared 
after the present paper was submitted to the editor of 
A.J. P. Most of his examples are taken from Cicero. I am 
not inclined to accept all his examples of repetition as 


subconscious. 


REVIEWS. 


Lity Ross Taytor. Party Politics in the Age of Caesar. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1949. Pp. ix 
+ 255. $3.50. (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. XXII.) 


When Mommsen in The History of Rome came to a discussion 
of the more turbid aspects of the early 50’s B.C., he remarked: 
“We might as well seek to set a charivari to music as to write the 
history of this political witches’ revel; nor is it of any moment to 
enumerate all the deeds of murder, besiegings of houses, acts of 
incendiarism and other scenes of violence within a great capital, and 
to reckon up how often the gamut was traversed from hissing and 
shouting to spitting on and trampling down opponents, and thence 
to throwing stones and drawing swords” (transl. by Dickson 
[Seribners, 1895], V, p. 111). Yet by careful sifting and penetrating 
judgment Miss Taylor has produced for us a brilliant book out of 
just such unpromising material. Her “subject is the bitter partisan 
strife” of the late Roman Republic (p. 1), especially of the years 
70 to 50 B.C., significant because: “The period has remarkable 
parallels with the problems and experiences of our own time” (p. 1). 
Of either period she might have said with Tacitus: “ Opus adgredior 
opimum casibus, atrox prveliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace 
saevum.” 

Although this reviewer had the privilege of reading this book 
in manuscript, he finds it, upon rereading, an even more impressive 
achievement. Miss Taylor has extensive knowledge of the Roman 
constitution and of the relation of Roman religion to Roman polities, 
and her great contribution in this volume is that, in the light of 
a thorough familiarity with the evidence, she has everywhere inter- 
preted the meaning of the evidence. The reader may find that on 
some points he disagrees with her interpretations, but, upon con- 
sideration, he is also likely to find that he can prove no more than 
that adhue sub iudice lis est. It is a pure delight to study the work 
of a scholar who believes that research involves the analysis and 
interpretation, as well as the collection, of evidence. 

The book, in eight lectures, gives us a sensible account of the 
practical polities of a period which too often has been depicted as if 
its events had occurred on another planet, or as if the chief char- 
acters had not been rational human beings. Chapter I, “ Personali- 
ties and Programs,” describes the nature of the political groupings 
which developed in the latter half of the second century B.C., 
demonstrating that personalities (i. e., the individual nobles and their 
personal partisans) were more important than programs, and also 
that there were essentially no party organizations, no party caucuses, 
and no election “ tickets.” There is, in addition, a new and accurate 
study of such terms as factio and partes for long-term political 
groupings, while “ amicitia was the good old word for party relation- 
ship ” (p. 8). 

Chapter II, “Nobles, Clients, and Personal Armies,” discusses 
the traditions of the noble families and the fashion in which the 
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individual noble developed and managed his political group, as 
well as the importance in this era of the veterans who had served 
under a noble. In the Notes Miss Taylor acknowledges her debt 
here to Gelzer and Kroll; but it should be observed that she has 
throughout the chapter made a large contribution of her own, as, 
for example, by showing that under special circumstances some 
civilian clients were bound by oaths of allegiance to their patrons, 
much like the veterans to their generals. In this chapter there is 
a lapse in point of fact, for surely it was Scaptius, not Saufeius 
(p. 40), who was Brutus’ agent in Cyprus. 

Chapter III, “Delivering the Vote,” the most original chapter 
in the book and the most exciting, unfortunately has the only 
serious misprint I have noted, where on page 59 “ the years 70-75 ” 
doubtless means “the years 70-47.” Miss Taylor shows why the 
urban plebs was more important in the passage of legislation and 
in the election of the lesser magistrates in the tribal assembly than 
in the election of consuls and praetors in the centuriate assembly; 
hence, although personalities were more important than programs, 
a fact which was screened by using a political program as a facade 
to disguise private ambition, “it was in the votes on laws and not 
in the elections that the program served as a political device for 
building a personal party in the urban plebs” (p. 23). She also 
presents a clear exposition of the means, legal (that is, in Roman 
eyes) and illegal, which were employed in the campaigns for election 
and legislation. In this chapter especially we see the prime con- 
tribution of the book—the discussion of Roman public life in terms 
of practical politics and as it would have been understood and accepted 
by a man of that day. 

The topic of Chapter IV, “ Manipulating the State Religion,” 
is stated clearly by its first sentence: “ The Roman state religion, 
inseparably bound up with polities, was in the hands of the governing 
nobles and could be manipulated by them in the interests of the 
entire body or for the benefit of one group in rivalry with another.” 
This lecture clarifies one aspect of Roman public life, the manner 
in which the state religion served as a political tool; and it indicates 
how cautious we should be in discussing “ Roman religion” on 
the state level. We find here such items as how the calendar, the 
auspices, and the oracles were used to hinder elections, legislation, 
and public business in general; and we learn the reasons for, and 
the techniques employed in, the partisan competition for election 
to the public priesthoods, with resultant discord in the priestly 
colleges in this period. 

Chapter V, “ The Criminal Courts and the Rise of a New Man,” 
deals chiefly with Cicero’s prosecution of Verres as an example of the 
political significance of a criminal trial, along with a full discussion 
of the public manner in which it was conducted in the Forum. Here 
for the first time is clearly demonstrated one of the advantages 
Cicero derived from the prosecution, that he “ gained the seniority 
rights of Verres in the Roman senate” (p. 112), allowing him a 
place among the praetorii; the successful prosecutor of senatorial 
rank obtained the seniority rights of the convicted defendant, although 
of course Cicero still had to be elected praetor later in order to 
establish eligibility for the consulship. 
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Chapters VI-VIII “outline the political groupings of the years 
70 to 50 and the subsequent emergence of a single party” (p. 24), 
viz., that of Augustus. The subject is regarded from the point of 
view of Cato and the optimate opposition. 

In Chapter VI, “ Cato and the ‘ Populares’, Miss Taylor makes 
Cato the accepted leader of the optimate coalition after his great 
speech and moral victory on December 5, 63. I am rather inclined 
to doubt that they willingly yielded the leadership to him (p. 127), 
for one thing because such a statement presupposes the modern 
party organization which she has demonstrated did not exist. To 
me, the secret of the weakness of the optimates after the death of 
Catulus lies rather in the fact that they were leaderless, for no 
leader could be adequate who lacked the prestige of consular rank, 
and the ex-consuls at that time were unwilling or unable to take 
up the burden of directing the optimate fortunes. My opinion is 
that Cato was an important, perhaps even the most important, 
optimate, because he controlled his own group of adherents, mostly 
relatives by birth and by marriage together with their associates 
of every rank; they formed a tightly knit little coterie which was 
effective because under Cato’s guidance it was the only segment 
of the optimates which knew its own mind. I doubt that Cato or 
the other optimates regarded him as the chief leader of the optimates, 
if for no other reason than that Cato’s sense of protocol (pp. 166 f.) 
would not have permitted that, while his talents were those of 
obstruction (p. 169) rather than of positive leadership. In the 
next chapter (pp. 140 f., 147, 153, 158) Miss Taylor recognizes more 
fully the family basis of Cato’s power and that the optimate coali- 
tion ceased to exist in the 50’s. Our difference of opinion, then, 
is largely one of phrasing; and I once thought as she does (cf. 
T.A.P.A., LXXII [1941], pp. 15 f.)! 

The propaganda of the 50’s B.C., is the topie of Chapter VII, 
“¢ Optimates’ and Dynasts.” In particular it may be noted that the 
author accepts as genuine and makes strikingly valid and pertinent 
use of Sallust’s earlier letter to Caesar, which she dates in 51 B.C. 
(p. 232, n. 50). Caesar’s Gallic War is regarded as “an apology 
for the Gallic proconsulship” (p. 157), contrary to the opinion 
expressed in Volume XXI of the Sather Classical Lectures (M. L. 
W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians [1947], pp. 36 f.), 
a work which also, by the way, rejects as spurious the letters to 
Caesar (pp. 46 f., 169 f.). 

The eighth and final chapter of the book, “ Catonism and Caesar- 
ism,” is probably the most controversial and for that reason one of 
the most valuable. Miss Taylor begins it by writing: “ My subject 
in this chapter is the ideal of the republic which became associated 
with Cato’s name, the conflict between that ideal and Caesarism, 
and the manner in which Augustus resolved that conflict by laying 
claim to the republicanism of Cato,” and by organizing all Roman 
citizens into a group “ united in loyalty to the ruler.” While I am 
committed to believing that the opposition under the early Empire 
was Catonian rather than Stoic, certainly in the time of Tiberius 
(cf. T.A.P.A., LXXII [1941], pp. 1-25), the reader could well 
supplement the last few pages of this chapter by considering the 
acute article of Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee on “ Dictators and Philo- 
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sophers in the First Century A.D.” (Greece & Rome, XIII [1944], 
pp. 43-58), where he will find a fuller discussion of a matter upon 
which Miss Taylor only touches since it is really outside the province 
of this chapter—the several shades of influence of Catonism, 
Stoicism, and Cynicism on the nature of the opposition in the first 
century A.D. The vexed problem of the anti-imperial opposition 
seems likely to be with us for some time because it hewed to no per- 
manent party line and since it is so difficult to account for stray 
items like the treasonable interest in Cassius (Tacitus, Ann., IV, 
34; XVI, 7; Pliny, Hpist., I, 17), who was certainly neither a Stoie 
nor a Cynic, and who was much less suitable material than Cato for 
becoming an heroic legend. 

If there is an unbalance in the book, however, it lies in the nature 
of the sources, which compel us to do less than justice to Pompey 
as a man and as a politician. He and his technique, because devious 
and obscure, are less well portrayed for us by the evidence than 
are the devices of many minor men. Pompey played the Sphinx 
in politics, it is true, but he could hardly have maintained the 
deception for over a decade without more real substance behind 
that mask than we have been able to discover. The warm friend- 
ship he inspired began to lose its fire as soon as he was dead (Cicero, 
Ad Att., XI, 6, 5), and by 45 B.C. it was clear that his greatness 
in the eyes of posterity would be dwarfed by the magic of Caesar’s 
success (Cicero, Pro Rege Deiotaro, 12). 

Only the reader who has been working in the Ciceronian Period 
can thoroughly appreciate in this book the soundness of judgment 
and the scope of the author’s grasp of her subject. Although the 
volume is published as a brief series of lectures, it is destined to 
become a vade-mecum for the student of the first century B. C., 
and its author is to be classed with Eduard Meyer, Gelzer, Kroll, 


and Syme. 
ALLEN, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


James H. Oniver. The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and 
Aneestral Law. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 


Pp. 179. $5.00. 


The Athenian exegetes have been discussed repeatedly, and very 
diverse opinions have been advanced. The materials are so scanty 
and fragmentary that it seems impossible to attain sure results. This 
is not disproved by the two books which recently and almost con- 
temporaneously have taken up the subject: the present book and 
F. Jacoby, Atthis (Clarendon Press, 1949), which devotes a large 
section to this problem. The results of these two learned authors 
are largely at variance. I do not want to act as a judge between 
them; my concern is with Professor Oliver’s book which covers a 
larger range, while Jacoby is primarily interested in the relations 
of the exegetes to the Atthidographers. 

The book opens with a chapter on the chresmologi, who are 
identified with the manteis. The author is of the opinion that the 
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collection of chresmoi is connected with the writing down of the 
Homeric and Hesiodie literature which according to him took place 
during the reign of Pisistratus. However, Professor Friis Johansen 
has made a good ease for his view that the recitation of Homer at 
the Panathenaea was introduced by Pisistratus’ son Hipparchus.* 
One may perhaps doubt that the interest in chresmoi was founded on 
the same motives as the interest in Homer. 

According to the author the chresmoi were prescriptions “ for 
ritual propriety or for daily life or for behavior in a particular 
situation, prescriptions which emanated from an oracle or from a 
wandering prophet” (p.6). I should have liked testimonies for 
this assertion. But he concedes that “ while the material may have 
consisted in ritual prescriptions, a large amount contained predic- 
tions of future events” (p.8). I am convineed that this latter was 
the principal part, for it is repeated incessantly in the passages on 
the chresmologi. 

The standpoint of the author may be determined by his identifica- 
tion of chresmologi and manteis, who were wise men but not officials, 
he says, adding that eupatrid descent constituted the sociological 
basis for the prestige of the chresmologi (p. 16, ef. p. 28). It may 
be permitted to doubt this statement. There were families of 
manteis, e. g. the Iamidae and Clytidae of Olympia, and it is notable 
that many of them came from Acarnania. They wandered about. It 
is not credible that eupatrid descent was the basis for reciting 
oracles: Pisistratus’ nickname Bacis (see below) does not speak 
for it. In his company a chresmologus appears who was not even 
an Athenian, the Acarnanian Amphilytus (Herodotus, I, 62). The 
chresmologi were a wandering people. The famous Diopeithes 
appears both in Athens and at Sparta. 

Chresmologi and manteis are in fact often confused, especially in 
comedy and in late sources, e.g. scholia, but language shows that 
there was a difference between them. The sense of -Aoyos in com- 
pound words persisted throughout Antiquity. It signifies: 1. “ one 
who picks up, gathers ”: otroAdyos, kaproAOyos, 
KooToAoyos; 2. “one who proffers in words, recites something”: 
WevdoA0yos, patatodoyos, Geoddyos, one who recites the genealogies 
of the gods (Hesiod), their deeds, ete., ef. dperaAdyos. In the 
Roman age we hear of @eoAcdyou. who delivered speeches on the gods ” 
and even of a geBacroddyos.* Xpynoporddyos may signify either a 
“ eollector of oracles,” as Onomacritus was one, or a “reciter of 


1K. Friis Johansen, Iliaden i tidlig Gresk Kunst (The Iliad in Early 
Greek Art), 1934, pp. 136. Unfortunately this important book is little 
known, being published in Danish. Against Zchietzschmann, on whom 
Professor Oliver relies (p.4), Friis Johansen remarks, p. 132, n.1, that 
he adduces epic stuff from all kinds of sources and not especially 
Homeric myths. Representations taken from the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are extremely scarce in Attic vase painting at this time and begin to 
be plentiful only in the last decades of the sixth century. 

2See my paper, “ Pagan Divine Service in Late Antiquity,” H.T. R., 
XXXVIII (1945), p. 67. In line 13 from the top of the page there is a 
bad misprint: read theologos instead of hymnodos. 

3Th. Wiegand, 7. Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Milet (1911), 
p. 65. 
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oracles,” and this latter significance is certainly the proper one. 
This is the opinion of Professor Wifstrand to whom I wish to 
express my thanks for valuable information. Of course the chres- 
mologi occasionally also interpreted oracles (Herodotus, VII, 142), 
but everybody was apparently free to do so. 

The primary concern of the manteis was something different. We 
hear of them especially as interpreters of signs found in the animals 
sacrificed ; in war they had an official position. Best known is one of 
the Iamidae, Tisamenus, who officiated at three great battles of the 
Spartans and because of his merits was rewarded with Spartan 
citizenship. They were also ealled upon at sacrifices initiated by 
the Polis (Aristotle, Pol. Athen., 54, 6) and of course also by private 
sacrificers. Fundamentally there is a clear distinction between 
chresmologi and manteis, although they were confused; both pre- 
dicted future events and the will of the gods. 

The author would have it (p. 6) that the chresmoi circulated in 
the time of Pisistratus and his sons were principally those of 
Musaeus and Orpheus. This belief is probably due to the well- 
known story of Onomacritus related by Herodotus. He adds that 
“during the fifth century experts continued to collect or study 
relatively unfamiliar chresmoi like those of the Bacis and the wan- 
dering Sibyl of Euboea” (p. 9). Again I am bound to doubt. A 
gloss in Suidas reads: Baxis: ériOerov iv yap ypno- 
woroyos. No doubt this nickname was given him in his lifetime. 
If he was concerned with oracles it was because they were good for 
promoting his plans,—on his march against Athens he was accom- 
panied by the chresmologus Amphilytus,—and this is true of his 
sons too. The renown of Bacis, to whom Herodotus pays great 
respect, was older than the fifth century; it also existed in the 
previous century, or Pisistratus would not have been nicknamed 
Bacis. The same is true of the Sibyl. I do not know why the author 
mentions only “the wandering Sibyl of Euboea”; I cannot re- 
member her (she cannot be abstracted from Aristophanes, Peace, 
vv. 1095 and 1116). Heraclitus mentions the Sibyl in a well-known 
fragment. The reason for the author’s preference for Musaeus 
and Orpheus may perhaps be that only these writings or collections 
are mentioned, but there were a lot of oracles circulating among the 
people, ascribed to Bacis and the Sibyl. 

The length of this comment upon a brief chapter may be excused 
by the importance of the subject. The chresmologi and the manteis 
can hardly be called interpreters of the sacred and ancestral law 
in the strict sense of these words. The former occasionally inter- 
preted oracles, the latter preferably signs sent by the gods. That 
they sometimes transgressed their limits and that the people and 
late scholars interchanged them are understandable. 

In regard to the rest I can be briefer. Ch. II proves con- 
vincingly that the right of expounding the Eleusinian law belonged 
to the genos of the Eumolpidae. Exegetes of the Eumolpidae appear 
for the first time in 329 B.C.; in 399 B.C. they did not exist.® 


47 have treated this subject in a paper, “ Political propaganda in 
sixth century Athens,” in the volume dedicated to David M. Robinson. 
5T may note the most important differences between the author and 
Professor Jacoby. According to the latter (p. 37) the board of the 
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I may add that at the zpoppnois the Kerykes were the spokesmen of 
the Eumolpidae (Isoecrates, Paneg., 157). 

In ch. III the author argues rightly that there were no official 
exegetes in the fifth century and treats especially the problem that 
EKupolis called the well-known Lampon an exegete. We should 
remember that the Greeks never, not even in science, had such a 
strict terminology as we are wont to use and scholars to presuppose. 
The verb é&yyéouar has a very broad significance: “to be leader of, 
lead the way, prescribe,” and this applies also to the substantive 
eEnynrys, “ adviser,” ete. If this is duly remembered, much of what 
the author says, e.g. in regard to Lampon, is self-evident. An 
official exegete is for the first time mentioned in Plato’s Euthyphro 
in 399 B.C. The author’s guess that they were constituted in 
connexion with the revision of Solon’s laws a few years earlier 
seems fairly probable. 

It is stated that chresmologi occur neither in literature nor in 
inseriptions from the fourth century and later (p. 28), and further 
that the term chresmologus, which in the sixth century was a term 
of respect for the knowledge of the eupatrid, in the latter part of 
the fifth began to signify a kind of fraud because of the dubiousness 
of the chresmoi as well as of interpretations proffered. Referring to 
what was said above, I cannot approve of this. The chresmologi of 
the sixth century were neither respected nor eupatrids. The eupa- 
trids. possessed the knowledge of the sacral laws and customs; the 
author has shown this rightly in regard to the Eumolpidae, who of 
course were eupatrids; ef. also e. g. the curses of the Buzygae. Even 
if the state took care of the old cults the priesthoods remained with 
the old gené. These gené were the bearers of the old sacral laws 
and expounded them if needed. Here we have to seek the origin of 
the exegetes. That they became official about 400 B. C. is part of the 
new regularization of religious matters which proceeded steadily in 
the fourth century (Lycurgus!) and later. 

Ch. IV treats the much discussed but less important question of 
the number and the types of the exegetes. In a penetrating survey 
of the inseriptional evidence the author concludes that there were 
one pythochrestus, one elected by the people from among the eupa- 
trids, and two of the Eumolpidae. This evidence belongs to the 
Roman age and I am not absolutely certain that no changes may 
have occurred in the lapse of time (this is decidedly Jacoby’s 
opinion). There were such changes even in the personnel of the 
Eleusinian mysteries.6 This goes together with the collecting and 
writing down of the half-forgotten zarpia of the Eumolpidae in the 
first century A. D. which the author treats in an appendix. 

In ch. V the author argues with much reason that caution is 
needed in using Plato’s words about the exegetes in his Laws as 
evidence for the Athenian institution. In an appendix he advances 


pythochrestoi was created by Solon to break the monopoly of the 
eupatrid exegetes and Pericles proposed public maintenance for them 
in the prytaneum. This statement depends on I.G., I’, 77 which 
Professor Oliver restores very differently. He handles the epigraphical 
materials more skilfully and is on the whole more cautious. 

6] return to this in the second volume of my Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Religion, pp. 85 and 329 ff., which is in press. . 
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conclusions in regard to the early history of Athens which would 
revolutionize our views if they were well founded. They amount to 
this: The well-known division into men of the Plain, of the Coast, 
and Highlanders was not founded on occupations or classes but was 
regional: the inhabitants of the (Thriasian) plain, of the coast of 
Attica, and of the mountain district, each party being headed by 
eupatrids. This can only have come about after the incorporation 
of Eleusis about 700 B.C. (This date is too early, for the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter which is later knows nothing of Athens.) Upon 
this tripartite system the Ionian phylae were superimposed. So it 
is supposed that four phylae, just as in Plato, formed a body, which 
is still reflected in the number of some magistrates. 

I have two fundamental objections to make. First, the Jonian 
phylae are old; they were brought to Ionia by the immigrants 
themselves.* Second, the so-called constitution of Draco has nothing 
genuine,—a well-founded opinion shared by many scholars. The 
emendation zevraxogiovs kai eva for Kal €vay made to suit 
the hypothesis of the author (p. 69), is no less than venturesome. 
I cannot believe in this construction. The number of certain magis- 
trates is in no way sure evidence, and as to Plato, we should, as the 
author says, be cautious in drawing inferences for Athens from his 
systematized plan for his new city. 

The two last chapters are in fact appendices. Ch. VI treats of 
the High Priests of the Imperial cult in Athens, including gene- 
alogies of some leading Attic families of the age. It is in all respects 
very valuable; the author treats the epigraphical materials with full 
mastery. It is notable that the head of the Imperial cult varied. 
During the reign of Augustus and Claudius he was the Hoplite 
General, during that of Tiberius he was styled dpyepevis and at his 
side was a permanent priest chosen among the resident Italians. 
Under Nero the dpyvepevds appears again and this title prevailed later. 
I cannot enter upon many interesting details but remark that 
dpxiepevs was the proper title of the head of the Imperial cult in 
the provincial leagues (xowda) in which this cult with its priests 
existed in various places; not so in Athens which did not belong to 
the league of the Achaeans. But finally the Athenians followed the 
example and appropriated for themselves the statelier title dpyvepeds. 

The last chapter is a thorough treatment of the influence of 
Athenian terminology upon Greek writers about Roman affairs. 
Scholars who approach such subjects will do well to take careful 
notice of it. 

In his preface the author expresses his regret that he was unable 
to consult my Geschichte der griechischen Religion (vol. I, published 
in 1941). It does not matter much, for I have only been able to 
devote a few lines to the exegetes. I may perhaps add that this 
volume is obtainable, the publisher’s store being preserved. 

My review is rather long and, as reviews are wont to be, mostly 
devoted to criticism. This pertains to some general views which 
seem to be so important as to deserve to be scrutinized thoroughly 
from the opposite point of view. Thereby I do not, however, want 


7] treat this question in an appendix to a book on Cults, Myths, 
Oracles, and Politics in Ancient Greece, which I hope will be published 


in the coming year. 
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to lead the reader astray. The book is a very scholarly work, in 
which the author shows his mastery in epigraphy, the difficulties of 
which are great. It is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the sacral institutions in Athens. 
Martin P. Ninsson. 
LuND UNIVERSITY. 


Yale Classical Studies, edited for the Department of Classics by 
ALFRED R. BELLINGER. Vol. X. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 281; 5 plates. $4.00. 


The tenth volume of the Yale Classical Studies contains three 
contributions, all of them of considerable size. The first is a new 
edition of Musonius Rufus with translation and introduction by 
Cora EK. Lutz, the second and shortest a treatise on Plato’s theory 
of natural law by Joseph P. Maguire, the third is an edition, transla- 
tion, commentary, and general discussion by Elizabeth H. Gilliam 
of the papyri which originally formed part of the archives of the 
temple of the crocodile god Soknobraisis in Bacchias, a village in 
the northeastern part of the Fayim. 

In the first part of her introduction Dr. Cora E. Lutz discusses 
the provenience of the various extant Greek and Latin texts on 
which our knowledge of the philosophy of Musonius is based. She 
agrees that there is nothing anywhere in extant ancient literature 
that would indicate that Musonius himself ever published anything. 
But following up an observation of Professor Hendrickson she 
tries to show that the ninth treatise, which deals with the popular 
theme zepi dvyns is probably for a large part a reproduction of a 
letter written by Musonius to a friend living in exile. 

Thus, with the one exception of these passages which may possibly 
have been taken from a letter written by Musonius himself, our 
knowledge of his philosophy is based exclusively on records of his 
discourses and opinions written by later authors. By far the most 
extensive part of this tradition consists of twenty-one treatises or 
excerpts from treatises which have been preserved in the florilegia 
of Stobaeus. These excerpts are taken from the work of a certain 
Lucius or Lykios, who was a disciple of Musonius and appears to 
have recorded some of the discourses of his master. Some of these 
excerpts appear to represent complete and unabridged chapters 
of Lucius’ work. Others appear to be incomplete. It had there- 
fore been suspected that in these latter cases Stobaeus gave either 
an abridged version of or an excerpt from the original context. As Dr. 
Lutz points out, a papyrus belonging to the Rendel Harris papyri 
published by J. E. Powell in 1936 proves now conclusively that the 
second alternative is correct, since the papyrus contains the whole 
fragment XV A of Hense but has a few words more at the mutilated 
beginning and several sentences more at the mutilated end. 

Apart from the twenty-one excerpts from the work of Lucius we 
have some thirty-two pieces consisting of apophthegms, anecdotes, 
and short exhortations, mostly in the form of dialogues. The majority 
of the latter have come down to us through Epictetus, partly by 
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way of Arrian’s dissertationes, partly through Epictetus’ treatise 
On Friendship, ot which Stobaeus has preserved some fragments 
dealing with Musonius. Other anecdotes and apophthegms are 
found in works of Plutarch, Gellius, and Aelius Aristeides. As 
Dr. Lutz points out, many of these shorter pieces, especially those 
preserved by Epictetus, are more spirited and pointed than the 
Lucius fragments. One might add that in the Epictetus fragments 
one discovers occasionally traces of specific stoic terminology while 
the Lucius fragments present what may be ealled stoic moral philos- 
ophy in a language that has hardly anything specifically stoic. 
Since one passage in the Lucius treatises seems to indicate that 
they were written a considerable time after 106 A. D., i.e, long 
atter Musonius’ death, it is, as Dr. Lutz points out, likely that they 
contain a somewhat diluted version of Musonius’ teaching. 

In editing the text Dr. Lutz has not gone back to the manu- 
seripts but follows the text of the Teubner edition by O. Hense, 
with the exception of comparatively few eases in which she either 
accepts conjectures by earlier scholars which Hense had rejected 
or rejects conjectures made or accepted by Hense and restores the 
manuscript reading. While this procedure may not find the approval 
of the older and sterner school of philologists, it is perhaps justified 
in the present ease since the results of a new and thorough collation 
of the manuscripts would hardly have been in proportion to the 
labor and since Hense’s text is no longer available. More to be 
regretted is the fact that Hense’s apparatus criticus has not been 
reproduced, with the result that in Dr. Lutz’s own very small 
apparatus Hense sometimes means a conjecture by Hense and some- 
times the reading of all the manuscripts or of some of the manu- 
cripts if the readings of these manuscripts were accepted by Hense 
but not by Dr. Lutz. The reason for this omission was probably 
the high cost of printing. But this hardly applies to the omission 
of a listing of the deviations of the newly found papyrus from 
the reading of the manuscripts. These readings of the papyrus 
could easily have been listed in the apparatus without appreciable 
inerease in the printing costs, and while they would not have led 
to an essential improvement of the text they would have shown 
very clearly that there is no reason to be overconservative in retaining 
the manuscript readings where a slight emendation gives a much 
better sense. Thus, to give only one example, on p. 32, 31 Dr. Lutz 
rightly translates “ another obvious one.” But this is not a translation 
of davepwrépov which is found in the manuscripts and which Dr. 
Lutz prints, but of davepod érépov; and this is certainly what Lucius 
wrote as the words érepov yvwpimov in the preceding parallel sentence 
indicate. davepov érépov, therefore, should have been put into the 
text. 

As far as I can see Dr. Lutz has introduced only one new emenda- 
tion of the text, and in this case not an emendation of her own but 
one suggested by her teacher, Professor Hendrickson. I am not 
sure whether this emendation should be accepted. The text of the 
manuscripts is as follows (frag. XLV Lutz = Epictetus, Diss., I, 9, 
30) : : kal ‘Povdos mreipatov pe A€yety oo TOUTO 
mwa, ‘Ti ovv’ ‘ éxeivov TapakarAG Tapa cov aita AaBeiv Suvdpevos ’; 
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with a marginal note ws ra dAAdTpia dzodiSovs in a line with the 
sentence zapaxaAo mapa Hendrickson proposes to insert the 
words av rept TapatTovpevos following and to 
translate “It would be kind (humane) of you to intercede in my 
behalf with my master.” This is a very ingenious conjecture which 
would make the text understandable. But there seems to be no 
certain case in Greek literature in which dv@pumvos or even év6pwri- 
vows has the meaning of “kind,” “humane,” though the Latin word 
“humanus ” has, of course, this meaning. The one case in which 
Liddell and Scott give this meaning for év@pwzives is not convincing 
since there, as in other places, the reference is rather to the frailty 
of human nature. The way in which the term dvOpemwos or dvOp0- 
mwa is used in Stoie practical philosophy is perhaps best illustrated 
by Epictetus, Ench. 26, where Epictetus says: “ If somebody else’s 
child dies everybody says 67 dv@pérwov, but when it is your own 
child you complain and lament.” The meaning of dy@pomwwov then is 
that it is something that can happen to all human beings and there- 
fore should be borne with patience. In this sense dvOpumwa is a 
very good and stoic answer to Musonius’ threatening words. This 
meaning should not be destroyed by a conjecture. The difficulty is 
in the succeeding sentence. But here it seems due not so much to a 
major corruption in the text as to the somewhat stenographie style 
that Epictetus sometimes adopts in his anecdotes. The general 
meaning, however, seems to be “ Why then should I call upon your 
master (the powerful Epaphroditos) if I can get it (i.e. what is 
necessary for a good life) from you?” 

The translation of the Greek text is very careful and above all 
very readable. I have not found any major mistakes. But since 
there is no such thing as a perfect translation there are quite a few 
passages where one may somewhat disagree. Ei voyjoamev on p. 34, 
7, for instance, is hardly “if we chance to know” but “if we place 
before our mind,” or, as we would say, “ if we imagine.” On p. 38, 2 
yeyoveva. mpos dperyv is hardly “being born with an inclination 
towards virtue,’ but “being born to be virtuous” and jtroBoArAn 
mpos KaAoxayabiay in the same chapter is not so much “an inclina- 
tion towards goodness and nobleness” as “a capacity (literally: a 
foundation) for excellence.” The fact that in the following chapter 
Musonius actually speaks of an dpeéis zpos dperjy does not disprove 
this since here the argument is different. On p. 44, 5 ff. the sentence 
Tovs appevas apa Senoe KTA. is not a simple 
statement but an exclamation which has about the same meaning as 
a rhetorical question; i. e. though the form is affirmative the meaning 
is strongly negative. Thus it should not be translated “In the ease 
of men, however, it would seem to be felt to be necessary, ete.,” 
where the words “ would seem to be felt” have no equivalent in the 
Greek text, but “and then it should be necessary to have some 
special education for men, as if it was not most essential for both 
sexes to have the same virtues!” In the fifth treatise the translation 
of é@0s by “ practice” is slightly confusing, but in this ease it is 
really very difficult to give a good translation since there is no one 
word in English that corresponds to €4os in the sense of Gewdhnung. 
But these are minor matters which do not seriously impair the value 
of the translation. 
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In the second treatise contained in the volume Dr. Joseph P. 
Maguire gives an excellent account of the criteria both ot morally 
correct action and of “right law” that are to be found in Plato’s 
works. The relation to the theory of natural law, which appears 
in the title of the treatise, is established by Maguire’s definition of 
a theory of natural law as a theory “ which posits a universally 
applicable criterion . . . of the moral validity of positive law... 
independent of the legislator.’ Maguire rightly points out that 
under this definition the hedonistic, the utilitarian, and the evolu- 
tionist theories of law are all, in a way, theories of natural law. 
For all the theories mentioned acknowledge a criterion by which 
the actually existing system of laws of any given state or community 
can be judged as better or less good or bad. In so far all these 
theories are at variance with the purely relativistic doctrine that 
the terms of good or bad as applied to actions or individual regu- 
lations have a sense only within a given system of laws or customs 
and that there is no ulterior criterion by which such systems can 
be judged as such. Maguire adds however that in Plato’s philosophy 
those principles which in the philosophies mentioned appear as 
ultimate criteria are at best what he calls proximate criteria and that 
Plato looks for a higher criterion of a different nature. This dis- 
tinction between proximate and ultimate criteria is of fundamental 
importance in Maguire’s analysis of Plato’s theory. 

He begins with a general survey of proximate criteria found in 
all or most of those Platonic dialogues in which legislation is dis- 
cussed, and finds that laws are considered good if they are based 
on knowledge, if they tend to inculeate virtue in the citizens, if 
they aim at the good of the community as a whole rather than of a 
particular group or individual, if they effect the unity or the 
stability of the state or, finally, if they produce the right kind of 
liberty, of equality, and of fraternity within the state. This appears 
to be a vast variety of proximate aims. Thus in the second section 
of his article Maguire tries to show how, especially in the three 
most important dialogues, the Gorgias, the Republic, and the Laws, 
these various criteria are related to one another. Starting with the 
Gorgias he points out that in a central part of this dialogue Plato 
argues that statesmanship is an art or réyvy like others, and that 
all arts have a single aim, the rags and xocyos of their subject 
matter. In the Republic this relation between the right art or knowl- 
edge and its natural aim or object is emphasized again, but the aim is 
now further clarified in the parallel analyses of the right order in 
the soul of the individual and in the political community. Most of 
the remaining proximate criteria mentioned before, as, for instance, 
the stability and unity of the state, the right kind of equality and 
liberty in the state, and the friendship which unites the citizens 
of the state with one another, can then be shown to be either special 
aspects or natural consequences of this right order. Essentially 
the same interrelations are discussed, though in a somewhat different 
fashion, in Plato’s Laws. 

Thus it appears that the right constitution of the soul and the 
right order of the state are the most nearly ultimate criteria of good 
laws inasmuch as those laws are considered good which tend to 
produce such an order in the state and such a constitution of the 
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souls of its citizens. Yet there has to be a still more ultimate 
criterion by which it is possible to determine what the right con- 
stitution of the soul and the right order of the state are like. Maguire 
points out that it is difficult to find such an ultimate criterion in 
the Gorgias and that the reference in a central passage of that 
dialogue (508 A) to the laws of the physical universe and to the 
“ geometrical equality, which has great power among gods and men” 
comes nearest to fulfilling the requirements of such an ultimate 
criterion. In the Republic the ultimate criterion is clearly pointed 
out. It is the idea of the good. This is the ultimate criterion in 
the Laws also. But here, as Maguire tries to show, Plato, in a way, 
seems also to come back to the point of view of the Gorgias, since 
the order of the physical universe is repeatedly stressed. 

This is, on the whole, a very good and penetrating analysis of 
the “ proximate” and ultimate criteria of individual actions and 
of laws in Plato’s dialogues, though one may regret a number of 
omissions, especially the fact that Plato’s Statesman is almost com- 
pletely disregarded, and that, in the analysis of the Gorgias, the 
role of the xaAov in the last part of the dialogue and the myth or 
logos of Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aeacus do not receive the 
attention which they would appear to deserve. 

There is, however, one major problem left, which is perhaps worthy 
of some attention. If one accepts Maguire’s definition of a theory 
of natural law there can be no doubt whatever that Plato has a 
theory of natural law. But while this definition is quite legitimate 
it is not the only possible definition, and the fact that there have 
been other definitions and sometimes no clear definitions at all is 
apt to create considerable confusion. In order to illustrate this 
fact reference may perhaps be made to some sections of J. J. 
Bachofen’s Rede iiber das Naturrecht and of his famous letter to 
Savigny, in which he gave that great master of the so-called his- 
torical school an extensive account of the development of his own 
legal philosophy. 

The Rede iiber das Naturrecht is a violent attack on the “ rationa- 
list” theory of the advocates of “natural law” and an attempt 
to prove the general superiority of historical law. But in the 
second half of his lecture Bachofen defends himself against those 
who contend that the historical schoo! acknowledges nothing “ higher ” 
than the existing positive law and affirms that the representatives of 
this school, far from being ultra-conservatives and pedantic believers 
in positive law, also believe in progress. He even expresses his con- 
viction that in the course of its development the historical law 
comes ever nearer to the rational law (das Vernunftgesetz). He 
disagrees with the representatives of a theory of natural law merely 
through his belief that such progress ean be brought about only 
through the accumulated wisdom and experience of many ages and 
not through the lofty but empty speculations of philosophers who 
think that everything can be derived from a few abstract general 
principles. In view of this it is perfectly clear that, according 
to Maguire’s definition, Bachofen (and undoubtedly Savigny also), 
these great enemies of the theory of natural law, are themselves 
representatives of a theory of natural law. In other words, if the 
theory of natural law is contrasted not with a purely relativistic 
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or positivistic theory of law but with the theory of the historicay 
school we need a narrower definition than that which Maguire made 
the basis of his study. It will then be an interesting problem 
whether, according to this narrower definition, Plato is still a repre- 
sentative of the theory of natural law, and if so in what way and 
how far. 

The narrower definition is in a way provided by Bachofen him- 
self when he says that the “ Naturrechtler” believe that they can 
create a rational code of law simply by general speculations, and 
further implies that the representatives of this school would like 
to replace the historical law by this law of their own creation. 
Among them he mentions specifically Plato. Thus, on the face of 
it, it would appear that, even according to the narrower definition, 
Plato is still a representative of the school of natural law. But 
at this point one must ask more precisely how far this was the ease. 
Every reader of Plato’s political works knows that Plato repeatedly, 
most clearly in the Statesman 294a ff., points out that all formulated 
laws are inevitably imperfect because they are by necessity general 
and because human life is too varied for all possible incidents to be 
adequately covered by general rules. This did not prevent Plato 
from presenting, in his last work, an elaborate code of ideal law 
which shows that he placed much greater faith in philosophical 
speculation in this field than Bachofen and other representatives 
of the historical school considered justified. But he also emphasizes 
(Laws 746b f.) that this ideal law code is meant only as a zapdderypa 
to show the lawgiver and the statesman the direction in which he 
should work, but that a lawgiver should not try to force such a code 
of laws on a community not prepared to accept it or under cireum- 
stances otherwise not favorable to such legislation. 

Thus it is clear that in the conflict between the two schools Plato 
does not side with the historical school. But it is doubtful whether 
he is entirely on the opposite side, especially since, in the Laws, 
he shows considerable respect for old traditions. How near, in 
fact, the antagonists, though starting as it were from opposite points, 
can come to one another may perhaps also be illustrated by an 
example. In the Statesman Plato emphasizes that, because of the 
inevitable imperfection of formulated laws, the truly wise statesman 
must be allowed to deviate from the written law just as the physician 
is not bound by his own prescriptions when he sees that the special 
condition of his patient requires a deviation from the general 
rules. Bachofen, on the other hand, towards the end of his letter to 
Savigny, praises it as one of the great virtues of Swiss historical 
law that it leaves ample room for considerations of equity, or, 
as he formulates it, “ because it does not bind the judge to the letter 
of the law but authorizes him to find the reasons for his decisions 
in his intelligence, his human experience, and his moral insight.” 
Thus both Plato and Bachofen perfectly agree in the conviction 
that sometimes it is necessary to appeal directly to that ultimate 
eriterion of good and bad, fair and unfair, just and unjust, from 
which all positive law, whether “natural” or “ historical,” must 
ultimately derive its sanction. 

There is no room in a review to pursue this problem any further. 
But it seems pertinent to point out that, while Maguire has given 
an excellent account of the problem as it appears from the point 
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of view provided by one possible definition of a theory of natural 
law, there are other aspects of the problem that are also worthy of 
a close study. 

The last contribution included in the volume under review presents 
the text, with translation and commentary, of twenty-five papyri, 
all of which, with one exception, belonged to the archives of the 
temple of the crocodile god Soknobraisis in Bacchias, a small village 
in the northeastern part of the Fayiim. Twelve of these papyri 
had been published before, four by A. Bataille in Papyrus Fouad, 
I, and eight by Krister Hanell in the Bulletin de la Société royale des 
Letires de Lund, 1937/38. The remaining thirteen papyri, which 
belong to the Yale papyrus collection, are published for the first 
time. In an introduction the relevant historical information that 
can be drawn from this material is summarized, together with a 
discussion of a number of special problems arising from it. Photo- 
graphs of several of the papyri are given on five plates at the end. 

The first eighteen of the papyri, with the exception of the seventh, 
are either lists of the priests and inventories of the furniture of 
the temples of the gods Soknokonnis and Soknobraisis at Bacchias 
or letters of transmittal which accompanied such lists when they were 
sent to various officials and which then, with the endorsement of 
the official to whom they had been addressed, served as receipts 
for the lists transmitted. The seventh papyrus is a fragment of an 
inventory of an unidentified temple and of a temple of Aphrodite. 
In this case it is not likely that the papyrus formed part of the 
archive of the temple of Soknobraisis at Bacchias. But it was 
purchased with the same group of papyri and the similarity of some 
of the gilded objects mentioned in this inventory with objects 
mentioned in the inventories of the temples of the crocodile gods 
seemed to justify the inclusion of the papyrus in the present publi- 
cation. 

Most of the remaining papyri contain petitions of the priests of 
Soknobraisis to various officials for partial or complete exemption 
from personal work on the dikes, together with copies of other 
letters, certificates, and endorsements which were submitted in con- 
junction with these petitions. 

The papyri throw some new light on the economic position of 
small Egyptian temples in the second century A.D. and on their 
relation to the Roman government. Specifically they show that the 
number of priests, which seems to have steadily decreased in the 
preceding period, was slightly increased in the period from 171 
to 188. They also show that in the same period the priests were 
able to obtain certain exemptions from publie labors which they 
did not claim to the same extent in the beginning of the period. 
Dr. Gilliam is probably right in her suggestion that both these 
developments were probably due to the policy of reconciliation 
which the Roman government under Marcus Aurelius pursued after 
the revolt stirred up by the priest Isidorus in the Delta in the 
years 172-3. 

Since Dr. Gilliam’s contribution represents an extract from a 
dissertation written under the direction of Professor Rostovtzeff and 
Professor C. B. Welles it is hardly necessary to say that it is a 
very careful piece of work. 

Kort von FR1vz. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Henry A. SANDERS, editor, with contributions by JAmMes E. DuN.ap. 
Latin Papyri in the the University of Michigan Collection. 
Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 126; 
18 plates. $5.00. (Michigan Papyri, Vol. VII = Univ. of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XLVIII.) 


With this volume the publication of Latin papyri in the Michigan 
collection is completed. In addition to two papyri reprinted from 
P. Mich., III, it contains thirty-five texts, only four of which have 
been published elsewhere. Professor Dunlap is responsible for two 
texts. All the rest are edited by Professor Sanders, whose many 
contributions to the study of Latin papyri are well known. 

The texts illustrate the use of Latin in Egypt. Approximately 
half are private legal instruments, such as marriage contracts, 
wills, and promissory notes. They involve Roman citizens who 
used Latin on such occasions as well as the forms of Roman law. 
Several documents are concerned with establishing or maintaining 
status. These include birth certificates, a tabula togipurae, and 
texts involving veterans and their privileges. Only four or five 
pieces are actually from military archives, but many of the persons 
who figure in other texts are soldiers and others probably belonged 
to military circles. Two or three fragments have a literary char- 
acter. One which is from a treatise on grammar was published 
in this journal in 1940. Another seems to be a collection of maxims, 
and there are a few lines from a legal work. Most of the papyri 
are from the second or third century. A few are from the first 
and fourth. 

Nearly all the papyri are quite fragmentary. When the reader 
considers this fact, the difficulty and variety of hands, and the lack 
of parallels, he will be greatly impressed by the patience and 
ingenuity of the editor. In some eases interpretations and even 
readings are necessarily only tentative. But even here by publishing 
the papyri in their present state, Professor Sanders has rendered 
a real service. Seemingly insignificant fragments may be of great 
assistance in understanding other documents. Moreover, since most 
of the papyri were bought from dealers, it is quite possible that 
fragments of the same texts may now be discovered in other 
collections. Readers will be particularly grateful for the number 
of plates, which include nearly all texts. 

In commenting on the individual texts, the order of the editor 
will be followed, and it will be assumed that the volume will be 
referred to. 

Pap. 430. These fragments contain a series of short sayings 
and pieces of advice, such as quid facies cum ratione facito. Hardly 
any are complete, but further study doubtless will make possible 
restoration of some of them. Frag. a, line 10 perhaps ran quando 
elz ore exit dictum, indictum fieri non [potest; cf. the phrase quod 
dictum, indictum’st. In any ease one may doubt that dictum indictum 
is legal Latin. 

Pap. 432. Sanders is doubtless correct in comparing Wilcken, 
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Chrest., 463. The name of the veteran then should begin in line 4, 
immediately after Aegyptum, and for Sex Figa[ in line 5 one may 
substitute Sex(ti) f(ilius) Ga[l(eria) (tribu). Other changes to be 
considered are in line 17 ei for et and in line 18 num cum [ for 
biv[o]a sua [. 

Pap. 433. Enough of this Exemplum Tabulae Togipurae is pre- 
served to show its character. No other certificate of assumption 
of the toga pura is known, and as Sanders points out, one should 
not draw too far-reaching conclusions from its existence. The fact, 
however, that young Romans would then be at the age when other 
youths in Egypt subject to the epicrisis were being enrolled suggests 
that their registration and the certificate were required when they 
came of age. 

Pap. 434. A few suggestions in the readings of this marriage 
contract may be made. Line 7: for a]d eam vico(m), elodem vico, 
which aside from other considerations would avoid the error in 
gender. Line 9: for tetar- una et semis XIV acsse [...]e lit[, 
read tetar- una et semis, fiunt te[ta]r III ..[. This is a summary 
of the weight of objects in gold. As Sanders correctly assumes, 
a piece of silver probably begins the next line. At the end of line 
10 for in veste aessomas, read in veste aestimat[a] or aestumat{[a] ; 
ef. for example in aestimio vestis in Pap. 442, line 9. Line 15: 
for palliu(m), read palliol(wm). Cadiuwm read at the end of line 
11 is out of place in a list of garments. 

Pap. 435 is a record of inheritances received by soldiers, together 
with the tax paid, and perhaps is not unlike the commentarii 
stationis hereditatiwm mentioned in inscriptions (e.g. C.J. L., X, 
3878). The possibility may be suggested that the individual entries 
are copies or extracts of returns made in their own units by the 
heirs or legatees. Perhaps then entry ii began: name (the heir) 
Tuli{o eognomen option]|i (centuriae) Claudi Romani salutem. One 
would expect next some such verb as profiteor. The letters read by 
Sanders as Tatera may possibly be fate[olr m[e accepisse; ef. Pap. 
440, discussed below. In any event Juli[ is probably a nomen rather 
than a second cognomen as the editor assumes, and salutem in 
line 2 would be easier to explain than Satureti. The rest of the 
entry contains the amount of the inheritance and the name of the 
deceased, the vicesima deducted, the residue (perhaps its disposition), 
and finally the day. In line 3 Mazimo seems a possible alternative to 
Mafino. At the end of the same line I would suggest deduci|tur 
for DC deducu(n)|tur. Part of the dr read by the editor over his 
DC appears to be the top of the second d. The rest is from the 
line above, the reading of which at this point is quite uncertain. 
In entry iii, line 1 the cognomen Petro[nianus seems to be required 
rather than Petro[nius. Both entries i and iii may begin in essen- 
tially the same fashion. For example, one may restore in 1, line 2 
Claudi Romani sa{lutem and in iii, line 2 (centuriae) Maximi 
[salutem. fateor me] accepisse. 

Pap. 438. The text of this loan of A.D. 140 requires extensive 
revision.t Line 1: the cognomen is Heronianus (so also in lines 8 


1It is interesting that another note given by the same man has 
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and 2). From P. Fouad 45 it is known that in A.D. 153 he 
belonged to the ala veterana Gallica, but apparently he had been 
transferred in the interval between the two texts. The line seems 
to end eques cloh(ortis) and the unit’s name. Line 2 probably 
begins tu[r]ma, perhaps followed by the name of the decurion in 
adjectival form. At the end of the line I suggest Iulio Ser[eno; 
cf. below on line 7. Beginning at the end of line 3 the text may be 
revised and restored as follows: 
F[ateor me] 

ac[c]ep[isse et dejbere (denarios) arg: septuagin[ta novem ?] 
5 quos tib[i rjeddam stipendi[o] accep[to 

cum [usu]r[is] aut procuratori heredive [tuo. Id] 

stipulat[us] est Iulius Serenus eq-, s[popondit] 

Ant[on]Jiys H[erJonianus pro (denariis) arg: .. 

diei i- Afectu]m in ecastello ne[.].[ vexil-] 
10 latione [s]: V..[.].. Aug [Imp: Antonino] 

Aug: Pio IJI et Aurelio Caesare, an[no III ? 


The addition of novem in line 4 is based on Sanders’ reading of 
the Greek in line 13. In the photograph nothing is visible at that 
point except a blot of ink. Line 5: rjeddam for rjeddare seems 
clear; accep[to for acn[ is merely a possibility. The next stipendium 
was due at the beginning of September. Line 6: cum at this point 
suggests the restoration of usuris; for the reading aut, ef. Aug in 
lines 10 and 11 (it is to be taken with tibi in line 5); procuratori 
is certain. In lines 6-8 it is clear that one should restore a formula 
of the stipulatio. LIulius is the creditor, not a guarantor, and his 
cognomen is probably Serenus, as read and restored in line 2. At 
the end of line 8 nothing is required except supra scriptis, LXX, 
or some such identification or description of the loan. In line 9 
the case of diet is a difficulty. Perhaps it is a mistake for die. I 
read 7s: rather than ss because there seems to be no place above 
for a date. A[ctu]m seems necessary, but the trace of ink which 
the photograph shows before m does not look like u. In castello is 
clear. In line 10 latione appears preferable to pati{.]ns and in the 
context suggests vewxil|latione. The next letters are quite dim, and 
Sanders indicates a lacuna. In the revised date the month seems 
certain; cf. Aug in the next line for the form of the letters. Perhaps 


survived: P. Fouad 45 (A.D. 153), edited by J. Scherer. This is not 
cited by Sanders. Apparently Heronianus, though rather thriftless, 
was quite careful to save his cancelled notes. The Fouad papyrus is 
cancelled in precisely the same way as P. Mich. 438, and both notes 
may be in the same hand, perhaps that of the debtor himself. The 
Fouad text does not contain the stipulatio formula and differs in other 
ways. A few suggestions in readings may be made. Possibly line 2 
reads Gallicae tulrma ..... i Accio Anthistiano [....].. The reading 
of the lender’s nomen seems probable, though the beginning of the 
cognomen is difficult. At the beginning of line 10 I suggest ad 
Aegyptulm cas[tris A]ug, for Klalen[das A]lug; ef. the will published 
by O. Guéraud and P. Jouguet, Etudes de Papyrologie, VI (1940), 
pp. 1-21, line 44: Alex. ad Aeg. in castris Aug. The date actually 
seems to begin at the end of line 11 with tertiwm. The rest of the day 
and month is lost in the lacuna at the beginning of line 12, which 
contains most of the consular date. 
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one can reconcile VJ I[d]us with the traces of ink that precede. The 
end of line 11 must be corrected since in 140 Mareus Aurelius was 
consul for the first, not the second time. 

Pap. 439. In this fragmentary will, the following suggestions 
may be offered: line 7, for dis tribus, distribui; line 11, for aporia 
mei curam, . coram ei curam; line 18, for |audio unionis, Cl] audio 
Unione; ef. Claudi in line 8. 

Pap. 440 seems to be part of the same document as Pap. 435. 
In addition to the hand, there is much similarity in content: fatior 
me alecepisse (line 2); vicesima dr[ line 3; and especially ]Aug 
IV Non{ (line 6; ef. Pap. 435, ii, line 5). The last phrase is read 
by the editor as a consular date, but there can be little doubt about 
the change. In line 8 (another entry) the correct reading seems 
to be fa|tior me accepilsse. Other less certain possibilities are: 
line 1 .. (centuriae) or (centurionis) quarti pri[ncipis and line 7: 
..avi (Flavi ?) Antonini .[. The photograph permits the reading 
also of s|jalu[te]m before fatior in line 2, but one would need to 
examine the original to feel sure. It will be noted that the inventory 
numbers of Pap. 435 and 440 are consecutive (510 and 511). 

Pap. 441 is actually a military diploma. Although only two small 
fragments remain, Sanders by careful study has reached important 
conclusions about the garrison of Egypt. Two or three new cohorts 
are added. Unfortunately the names of the new units are in large 
part restored in lacunae. 

Pap. 442 which was first published in 1938 has been variously 
interpreted as a marriage contract, sponsalia, and a divorce. To 
judge from the photograph, R. O. Fink was probably right in 
reading cons(istente) rather than Conso in line 3, and at the end of 
line 1 congist(ens) Col(onia) | [Caes(area)] seems more attractive 
than the reading printed. This makes the description that follows 
apply to Demetria, the wife. I discover that this suggestion was 
already made by Fink in 7. A. P. A., 1942, though the fact is not 
noted by the editor. 

Pap. 443, line 1: militare coeperunt Nennio Hasta should be 
considered in place of coepens n.. Nennio Hasta. 

Pap. 444. Possible changes in readings are in line 1 |sine tuto[re 
for ]rine tuto[re and in line 7 ]liberta[ for ]hiber tal[. 

Pap. 445. The epithet Antoniniana restored in line 3 is incon- 
sistent with the date assumed in line 1 (A.D. 188). It could not 
be earlier than Caracalla. The abbreviation in line 4 should be 
expanded as centurio or centuria, not as cohors: i.e., (centuria) VI 
ha(stati) prio[ris. In line 9 the letters may be separated det quo 
die [ rather than det quod ie [. A possible restoration in line 10 
is aut ei aut pr[ocuratori. 

Pap. 447 is interpreted by its editor, Dunlap, as a list of soldiers 
recommended for promotion to the grade of immunis. Each has 
before his name the abbreviation im. The document may be a list of 
promotions, but it seems doubtful that the men are being made 
immunes at this time or that all are being promoted to the same 
grade. If they were, why should men from the same centuria be 
found in separate lists? 
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Pap. 450. There are indications that this text is part of the same 
document as Pap. 455. The hand of the recto at least supports 
this supposition, and there are coincidences in content on both 
recto and verso. On the recto, line 6 should be read Arri. Ammoni- 
an[; ef. 455 recto a, line 15: Arrius Amonianu[s; line 4: Amoniani; 
line 12: Ammoniano (the last for the spelling). In recto, line 4 
is found praesen[; cf. 455 recto a, line 7: reliqui prae{sentes and 
b, line 2: praesentes. On the verso is the date V Idus Aug[; ef. 
455 verso a, line 3: IIII Idus Aug. The consecutive dates suggest 
a day-book. Nothing is said about the provenance of the papyri, 
but the inventory numbers are close (2761 and 2758). For the 
character of the texts see below on Pap. 455. 


Pap. 451. There are a number of rather important revisions to 
be suggested in this text. In line 1 I read C. Caerellio Prisco .[, 
not C. Caerellio prefec. c[ . A Caerellius Priscus was praetor 
tutelaris in the time of Marcus Aurelius (P. J. R., II’, no. 160), and 
possibly the man in the papyrus belonged to the same family, 
especially if he is an official. I propose in line 3 Eutyches Ti. 
Claudi Aug(usti) li[b(ertus), for Eutyches Tislavos accep[. The 
freedman may have had any of various functions, perhaps the 
management of an imperial estate; see Rostovtzeff, Storia economica 
e sociale dell’ Impero Romano, pp. 337-340. In connection with ab 
Petronia (line 4) one may recall the usia Petroniana owned by 
Claudius; see Wilcken, Chrest., 365 and Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 339 
and 340 (note 43). Petronia may have been connected with the 
family that had held that estate. Demetr{[ia in this line does not 
seem quite certain. In line 5 for Imsus servos Umen|, in usus 
servorum ei[us should be considered. The supposed name Imsus 
is not found elsewhere, and servorum at least seems quite clear. Aeg 
in line 6 seems doubtful. Perhaps one may read instead mei or . .ei, 
and farther on in the line eosque for eisque. A consular date, 
Prim[o et Aemiliano cos, is restored in line 7 and is used to date 
the papyrus in A.D. 206. The short form, however, of the names 
of the consuls of that year seems to have been Albino et Aemiliano; 
see Dessau 8720 (so also in unpublished Dura papyri). In any 
case it is not necessary to assume that a consular date followed 
Decembres. Since less than a quarter of the tablet is preserved, 
line 7 comes in the middle of the text and is not part of a concluding 
dating formula. Also, if the current year was given above in 
line 2, it would not have been necessary to repeat it. 


Pap. 453. In line 5 for quae fuerunt semire [, read quae fuerunt 
Sempro[ni; ef. line 6: quod fuit Antisti. It seems probable that 
a name also stood at the end of line 3: q]uae fuerunt prius Mev{i ? 
(rather than meu[m). This method of identifying pieces of land 
is very common in Greek papyri; e.g. P. Fay., 40, 82; P. Ryl., 138, 
171, 207. If a name of a nome is to be considered at the beginning 
of line 7, Me|mphitu is possible. 

Pap. 454 is a list of men being enrolled in a unit. I suggest in 
line 8 for Item Sacot| . ix Nemosenoi, Item sagit (ari) ex n(umero) 
Emesenor(um) ; ef. line 13 Item ex n(umero) Orontalium. A 
numerus Hemesenorum was stationed in Numidia in the third cen- 
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tury, the date assigned to the hand by Sanders. Though the reading 
is not quite certain, the nwmerus in line 13 does not seems to be any 
of those listed by H. T. Rowell in R. H., XVII, s.v. Numerus. The 
nomen of Marinus in line 9 is probably Aelius. This reading aligns 
it with Sempronius below. Marinus of course is a common Syrian 
name. His title can hardly be anything except hordinatus. The 
presence of an infantry officer in a list mentioning only turmae 
may be explained in two ways. Perhaps hordinatus was his rank in 
the numerus from which he was being transferred and his new title 
was not yet assigned. Or the new unit may have been a cohors 
equitata, with both turmae and centuriae. It will be noticed that 
between his name and the sub-heading Item (line 8) t(urma) does 
not intervene as in the case of the others, except Sempronius who 
is listed with him. If he was an hordinatus, i.e. centurion, in his 
new unit, Marinus would necessarily belong to a century bearing 
his own name. Ser[iba in line 10 is possible, but a more purely 
military title such as ses[q(uiplicarius) might be expected. 


Pap. 455. On the recto and verso of this papyrus are preserved 
two texts, both of which are quite fragmentary. The text on the 
recto has certain resemblances to the Dura acta diurna (published 
in Yale Classical Studies, XI). It seems to be a sort of Morning 
Report. Among the items contained in it are unit-strength, broken 
down under various headings; disposition of personnel; and an- 
nouncements (admittenda). Another possibility for Hos{ in line 
4 is hor[dinat-. In line 13 some revision seems necessary. Perhaps 
Dioscorus Didumanti can be read. The second name clearly seems 
to begin Diduma but the ending is uncertain. 

Perhaps the text on the verso is also of the the same general type, 
especially if Pap. 450 is part of the same roll. Most of it (a, lines 
8-29) may be a copy of a letter. Possibly it records, as Sanders 
suggests, a revolt or some disturbance. A few suggestions may be 
made in the readings. Marci in line 5, though rejected by Sanders, 
seems preferable to Narsi. The abbreviation at the end of line 8 
might be e.e.—e(xemplum) e(pistulae)? Perhaps imperatum 
fuerit faciemus should be read in line 29. This recalls the oath 
in the Dura acta which begins quod imperatum fuerit faciemus. 
Emansion[ in line 6 probably concerns men absent without leave 
and not those on furlough. Sanders dates the hand of the verso 
not earlier than late third century. It appears, however, to resemble 
Dura hands of the time of Severus Alexander. 


Pap. 460. The letters at the end of line 1 seem to be legg et, 
rather than b egg et. If this is a petition one may consider in line 
3 for Jer domnio rem exindiq(ue), ].., dom<inni, orem ex indig (ni- 
tate?). It seems better to read Copres parens eius instead of Copres 
Parenseius (line 4). Parenseius is not a known name. 


Pap. 461. In line 9 I read amplitudini ..[ instead of amolitu(r) 
diminu[. 

Pap. 462. These two tablets of a wooden diptych, as the editor 
suggests, contained a freedman’s certificate. The reading and 
interpretation of the second tablet, however, should be drastically 
revised as follows: 
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prefecti Aeg XX solb 

p XX lib’ p R accepi Chal- 
cedonius Augg nn 

verna ab ..[ 


Both tablets are fragmentary, but possibly the text they contain 
was written when they were already in this state. Assuming it is 
complete except at the end, it would read: Antonius Antoni lib(ertus) 
Hermes ann(is) XXXX manumissus vindictis prefecti Aeg(ypti) 
(vicesimam) solb(it). p(ublicum) (vicesimae) lib(ertatis) p(opuli) 
R(omani) accepi Chalcedonius Aug(ustorum) n(ostrorum) verna 
ab ..[. In any ease the new readings in Tablet ii show that this 
is a receipt for the vicesima. For the fiscus the payment of the tax 
was no doubt the most important requirement in manumission; 
cf. Mitteis, Chrest., 91. For the réle of the prefect, see Dig., 
40, 2,21; Gnom. Id. Log., 21. 

J. F. 

UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 


KENNETH M. Serron. Catalan Domination of Athens, 1311-1388. 
Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948. Pp. 
xv + 323; 8 pls. $7.50. 


The subject of this volume, the fiftieth published by the Mediaeval 
Academy, is the curious story of the domination of Attica, Boeotia, 
and part of Thessaly by the mercenary soldiers of the Catalan 
company. The episode is of some interest, apart from the fact 
that it concerned Athens, in that the Catalan rule in Athens repre- 
sented to an unusual degree the result of the astuteness and courage 
of a determined band of condottieri. 

The history of mediaeval Greece may not rank with that of the 
Latin states in Syria and Palestine in popularity, perhaps not even 
in significance, for it is overshadowed by a more ancient past. It 
has also lacked a single exponent, so that any detailed knowledge has 
had to be sought in many places and through the medium of several 
languages. No single work covers the whole field adequately, and 
the Catalan period in particular was ill-served, despite the English 
translation of the chronicle of Ramon Muntaner published by the 
Hakluyt Society. This was particularly regrettable since Catalan 
activity in the Eastern Mediterranean was widespread, and usually 
to be seen in an unfavourable light. The more solid aspects of 
Catalan participation in Levantine affairs have been overlaid by a 
long and impressive record of piracy. Setton’s study is thus the 
more welcome, especially to those who are not primarily interested 
in Greek affairs. The author has pointed out that the history of 
Athens after the destruction of Burgundian rule at the battle of 
the Cephissus in 1311 has been neglected and is obscure in any case. 
This alone is sufficient justification for his work, quite apart from 
any consideration of affection for Athens and Catalonia. The 14th 
century saw the emergence of a certain cohesion in the history of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, which makes it less easy to appreciate 
the events in any individual area without external reference than is 
the case in the 13th century: any gap in historical research is thus 
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felt the more at this time. Hence Catalan Athens acquires an 
importance rather greater than its intrinsic interest could warrant. 

Setton has accumulated all the available information on the politi- 
cal and social history of his chosen subject, and has placed it in a 
wider context so that the interplay of Neapolitan, Papal, Venetian, 
Sicilian and Spanish polities, as it affected Greece, can be appre- 
ciated. The field of study is much broader than the title implies, 
and rightly so; nor is it so rigidly confined chronologically. 

The author has been intellectually honest, and he indicates the 
weakness of his work, nearly all due to a lack of adequate docu- 
mentation which has necessitated a legitimate use of historical recon- 
struction at certain points to enable the presentation of a continuous 
narrative. He would probably be the last person to claim that the 
book is easy to read, but he has managed to present the material in 
such a way that it can be read without reference to the footnotes, if 
a straightforward account is required; in this respect the work 
compares very favourably with Sir George Hill’s History of Cyprus. 
The footnotes themselves are ample to expand the text for scholarly 
use. The book is difficult to review for precisely one of the reasons 
which makes it valuable, the scattered nature of the basic material; 
it is impossible to check the references unless a very good library 
is available, and that is not the case in Australia, where mediaeval 
studies are unduly neglected. The present reviewer must therefore 
confine himself to generalities. 

Setton would seem to have culled the available sources for the 
factual side of his study, and to have presented a very full picture. 
If one may criticise at all, the main defect of the text is a certain 
incoherence in arrangement within the chapters, a breaking off of 
the narrative to consider future details or a side-stepping to follow 
up some thought. In certain cases the account of external events 
(e.g. Venetian policy) could have been more detailed and fuller in 
conception, and one feels that the documentary sources could have 
yielded a little more colour to enliven the narrative. Despite the 
author’s enthusiasm one may well feel that the subject is a little 
dreary and not of outstanding importance in itself. The short- 
comings of Setton’s account are perhaps inherent in the subject 
(William Miller’s chapters on the Latins in the Levant in the 
Cambridge Mediaeval History are monumentally dull!), in the lack 
of adequate documentation, and the exceptionally complicated ex- 
ternal relations of the Duchy of Athens during the Catalan period. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the economic history of the period 
was not treated more fully. 

One of the most useful chapters in the book is devoted to the 
primary and secondary sources for the history of Catalan and 
Florentine Athens. The only noteworthy omissions appear to be 
the Sigillographie de VOrient Latin, by G. Schlumberger, F. Cha- 
landon, and A. Blanchet (Paris, 1943), which contains a small 
number of seals of the period, and The Caparelli Hoard, by Miss 
D. H. Cox (New York, 1930). Indeed one of the features of 
Setton’s work is the extensive series of references given not only 
in this chapter but also in the text, which would enable the reader 
blessed with access to a respectable library to fill in the details of the 
picture for himself. The index is excellent. 
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We must give the author full credit for tackling a difficult sub- 
ject efficiently, and for producing a volume which will be most 
useful for general information and more especially for reference. 
This sort of publication, however obscure the subject may be, is 
indispensable for future advances in an understanding of the medi- 
aeval history of the Eastern Mediterranean, and the reviewer hopes 
that one day Setton will feel disposd to write a more general study 
of Catalan activity—including piracy—in that part of the world. 


JAMES R. STEWART. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


EK. T. Owen. The Story of the Iliad. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xi + 248. 


This is a wise and useful book—one to be recommended heartily 
not only to teachers and students of the Iliad but to all lovers of 
great literature. Professor Owen states in his Introduction (p. vii) : 
“With the Homeric controversy, then, this book has nothing to 
do... It is this poem only that I am talking about, not its history 
nor its authorship, but itself, and with a view, not to establishing, 
but to accounting for, its artistic integrity.” Owen is less interested 
in the logical and factual continuity of the Jliad than in its artistic 
and emotional effects, for from these, he believes, comes the impres- 
sion of unity and of artistic integrity. We all know, or profess 
to know, that the Iliad is a masterpiece of poetic art, but we some- 
times find it difficult to explain to students why it is a great poem 
or to make clear what value a certain book or episode has in the 
structure of the epic as a whole. To answer such questions and 
enable students to study the Iliad as a poem is Owen’s avowed 
purpose; what he has done “is to make a running commentary 
on the poem, going through it in order, book by book, picking up 
the contribution of each part or incident to the emotional effect 
of the whole” (p. ix). He thus does for English readers what 
C. Rothe, the leading German Unitarian of a half century ago, 
did for the readers of his day in his excellent Die Ilias als Dichtung 
(Paderborn, 1910). But whereas Rothe made concessions to the 
Separatist theories of the time in considering the Catalogue of 
Ships a later addition, Owen believes that the Catalogue, if not 
originally composed for our Iliad, was admirably adapted by the 
poet to its present position in the poem (p. 26). 

The tide of Unitarianism is running high these days. In 1938 
Schadewaldt published his Iliasstudien (Abh. Sachs. Akad., XLIII, 
No. 6), a work considered by many Homeric scholars today as 
the most important book on the Zliad in recent years.t In this work 


1Cf., e.g., H. Pestalozzi, Die Achilleis als Quelle der Ilias (Ziirich, 
1945), p. 7; E. Howald, Der Dichter der Ilias (Ziirich, 1946), 
. 73; P. von der Mihll, “Die Diapeira im B der Ilias,” M. H., 
fir (1946), p. 197. These scholars all accept the unity of the Jliad, but 
they seek by analysis to discover the sources of our present poem, e. g., 
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Schadewaldt stressed the preparation or foreshadowing (“ Vorberei- 
tung ’’) of later events as a decisive proof that the Iliad has a unified 
plan and is the creation of one master poet. Owen likewise discusses 
the foreshadowing of later events (e. g., pp. 38, 69, 88, 89, 140, 160, 
165) and is especially interested in the poet’s desire to arouse uncer- 
tainty and suspense, to heighten and prolong expectation by the 
use of delaying episodes (e.g., pp. 31 f., 41, 126, 164, 190 f., 202, 
223).2 Owen’s work, like Schadewaldt’s, thus becomes an effective 
argument in favor of Homeric unity, and the author is far too 
modest when he states that his book has nothing to do with the 
Homeric controversy. Furthermore, in his discussion of many much- 
debated passages, he argues effectively against the views of Leaf 
and others who had suspected these passages of being remnants of 
earlier poems or later insertions (e.g., pp. 4, 20, 73, 116, 136, 
182 f.). Owen is impatient with such “fiddling criticism” and 
in his defense of the received text rightly stresses the value of 
emotional continuity over logical consistency. He says: “ One thing 
must follow from another according to necessity or probability, 
not for the sake of the logic, but to supply a ‘frame of reference’ 
for the emotional effects; and logical discrepancies may be even 
desirable if through them these effects are enhanced ” (p. 201; ef. 
p. 36). Especially effective is his discussion (pp. 232 ff.) of the 
importance of XXIII and XXIV, formerly regarded as additions 
to the original Iliad. 

Only a brief idea of the richness of the book can be given; of 
particular interest are Owen’s remarks on Iliad II-VII as exposition 
of antecedent events and at the same time integral to the develop- 
ment of the emotional plot (pp. 18 ff., 27 ff., 47, 74, 81 f.), Hector 
as a symbol of the doom of Troy (pp. 30 f., 217 ff.), the signifi- 
cance of Diomedes as a contrast to Achilles (pp. 47, 204 ff.), the 
value of the gods for poetic purposes—to announce the future, 
to retard the action and hold the crisis, to provide comic relief 
(pp. 53, 86, 127, 180 f., 212). As is inevitable, Owen devotes 
especial attention to the tragedy of Achilles which is “the heart 
of the Iliad” (p. 229). He says (p. 247): “Individual and unique 
as he is, Achilles typifies humanity in its greatness and in its sorrow 
and feebleness. ... The glory and the brevity of human life—that 
is the double theme that keeps sounding through the entire Iliad.” 
The cause of the tragedy, Owen believes, lies in Book IX, where 
Achilles commits the tragic blunder of rejecting the suppliant; “ now 
Achilles is definitely and expressly regarded as being in the wrong ” 


an original Achilleis (Pestalozzi), or a Menis-poem, developed from the 
wrath of Meleager (Howald); on the value of the new analytical 
method, see Schadewaldt, op. cit., pp. 164f. Owen is of course inter- 
ested in the present form of the Jliad, not in its component parts. He 
says of the meeting of Achilles and Aeneas in XX: “It is quite possible 
that the Iliad has been formed in part by the working together of many 
once separate poems, and the fact, if it is a fact, that in this instance 
the joining shows through is a matter of purely superficial interest ” 
(p. 200). 

F Cf. also G. E. Duckworth, Foreshadowing and Suspense in the 
Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil (Princeton, 1933), pp. 53 ff., 
66 ff. 


ae 
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(p. 105; ef. p. 10). But Owen’s treatment of Agamemnon and 
Achilles in IX seems open to criticism; he speaks of Agamemnon 
as beaten in spirit and wallowing in self-condemnation (pp. 92 f.) 
and says that he “ has done all he could to make amends” (p. 105). 
On the contrary, Agamemnon has not done everything in his power; 
he has not apologized in person, but has merely tried to purchase 
Achilles’ return with gifts; furthermore, the great need for Achilles 
has not yet come upon the Achaeans (ef. I, 240 ff.). Agamemnon 
was more in the wrong in the initial quarrel in I than Achilles. 
Achilles withdrew from the conflict, but he did more; he begged 
Thetis that she persuade Zeus to give victory to the Trojans, defeat 
and death to the Achaeans (I, 407-412); here, it seems to me, was 
his tragic mistake rather than in IX. There can be no doubt that 
Achilles was responsible for the death of Patroclus; Thetis herself 
makes this clear in X VIII, 73-77, but she implies also that Patroclus’ 
death was the tragic fulfilment of Achilles’ prayer in I. The slaying 
of Hector and attempted mutilation of his body bring no relief 
to Achilles’ sorrow; his grief will never be allayed, but, as Owen 
says (p. 248), “the scene of the meeting of Achilles and Priam 
ends this tragedy satisfactorily in that it restores the character 
of the hero to harmony with itself and us to sympathy with him.” 

Professor Owen has not wished to burden his book with numerous 
references to the theories of Homerie scholars. Allusions to and 
discussions of the theories of Leaf, Seott, Stawell, and others occur, 
but more recent writers here and abroad (e.g., Bassett, Calhoun, 
Bowra, Schadewaldt) are not mentioned, although both their methods 
and their conclusions are often very similar to those which the 
author holds. The book under review is not a work of technical 
scholarship, but it evinces the best type of classical scholarship— 
deep insight into and broad understanding of the Iliad as a poem. 
The laws of great poetry are aesthetic and emotional, and the short- 
sighted logic of the older Separatists fades into oblivion before 
Owen’s arguments. Many of his views may not be new, but they are 
expressed with clarity and conviction, and the resultant achievement 
is a “companion ” to the Iliad in the best sense of the term. For 
the modern student of Homer, whether he reads in translation or 
in the original Greek, no better short account of the significance of 
the poem and the poetic means whereby that significance is achieved 


ean be found. . 
GeorGE E. DucKworTH. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


3'This is the view of C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad 
(Oxford, 1930), pp. 195 ff. But cf. Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 87 ff., S. E. 
Bassett, “ The ‘Auapria of Achilles,” 7.A.P.A., LXV (1934), pp. 59 ff., 
P. C. Wilson, “ The rdé0e uddos of Achilles,” 7.A.P.A., LXIX (1938), 
pp. 565 f., L. A. Post, “ The Moral Pattern in Homer,” 7.A.P.A., LXX 


(1939), pp. 173 ff. 
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Emi.tio Macatpi. Lucania Romana. Parte I. Roma, Istituto di 
Studi Romani, 1947. Pp. xix + 327, 12 pls., indices of text 
and plates. 


The publication of this volume is a welcome manifestation of the 
renewed activity of the Istituto di Studi Romani, which some years 
ago, as part of its extensive programme, initiated a series of mono- 
graphs dealing with the regions of Italy in the Roman period— 
Italia Romana. The varied character of the several regions and 
of their documentation is reflected in the successive volumes of the 
series, which for this reason are all the better adapted to supplement 
—not supersede—that standard work, H. Nissen’s Italische Landes- 
kunde, and the individual articles in R.-E. 

Dr. Magaldi’s devotion to his native province and his sympathetic 
understanding of her culture are evident from the very first pages 
of this well-produced work; and perhaps only such devotion would 
have sustained him throughout the vicissitudes of his nine years of 
labor: for, as he observes, this is not the book he would have wished 
to write but the one he would have preferred to have found available 
for his own use: it is less an independent synthesis than an assem- 
bling and orderly presentation of source material and a résumé of 
previous treatment. And yet the mere setting in order of such 
diversified material has something of a creative character about it; 
and it is in this fact that much of the merit of Magaldi’s achieve- 
ment consists: for all practical purposes, it will serve as the start- 
ing-point for future study of the most backward region of the 
Italian peninsula, in ancient as in more recent times. 

The detailed topographical treatment—which in some respects 
should form the most valuable element in Magaldi’s work—is 
reserved for the second part, still to appear: it is to deal with the 
road-system and the individual sites. After a presentation of the 
geographical and economic aspects of the district, the character of 
the present volume becomes largely historical: it treats of the 
ethnology and the fortunes of the Lucanians, their relations with 
their Greek neighbors, their first contacts with Rome, the various 
warlike events of which their country was the scene, and finally, and 
on a larger seale, the Romanization and the Roman character of 
their land. In principle, the pre-Roman period is excluded from 
the main discussion, likewise the Greek cities of the coastal area: 
two fields significant in themselves, the former of which is only now 
coming to its own (see A.J. A., LI [1947], pp. 287-9; LII [1948}, 
pp. 509-511); whereas the glamor of Greek literature and art has 
long been associated with the names of the Italiote communities. 
It is, however, impossible in dealing with the Lucanians of history 
entirely to disregard either their antecedents or their more cultured 
neighbors; and for many readers the brief bibliographical notices 
on pp. 71, 80, and elsewhere will be supplemented by reference to 
the contributions of J. Bérard, Mattingly, E. S. G. Robinson, Tren- 
dall, Von Duhn-Messerschmidt, Whatmough, and P. Wuilleumier, 
failure to cite which is explicable in view of the conditions in which 
Magaldi’s work was composed. 

Among his predecessors, Magaldi cites most frequently, and with 
due appreciation, Racioppi (the local historian) and Mommsen 
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(C.I.L., X). His relatively full quotation of the ancient writers 
and inscriptions will earn the gratitude of all. Matters of ad- 
ministration and legal procedure are effectively handled (pp. 195- 
267), then the patronate (267-70), benefactions (270-77), bene- 
factors and other prominent personages (277-300), and the various 
strata of the population (300-11). The section on the cults (pp. 
311-27) acceptably fills a gap which had been left in the treatment 
of such local material in the studies by members of the American 
Academy in Rome. 

It is easy to say that all regional histories suffer from the defects 
of their qualities, especially when dealing with matters, such as 
military operations, artistic manifestations, and religious tendencies, 
which are better understood as parts of larger wholes. But in prac- 
tice it rests with those using such books to effect the required adjust- 
ments; we should not seek here for what is obtainable elsewhere. 
Rather should gratitude be felt for a well-rounded treatment of 
a circumscribed but hitherto sadly neglected theme. 

Within the limits thus set, however, the interpretation would have 
gained by reference to T. Frank’s Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome; R. Thomsen’s The Italic Regions; Abbott and Johnson’s 
Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire; B. Laum’s Stif- 
tungen; and J. Holmberg’s Cursus Publicus. The cult at the sane- 
tuary of the Silarus (pp. 313-15) has now been treated by J. 
Heurgon, Capoue préromaine (Bibl. Ec. Fr., 154), pp. 375-7. The 
philosophical establishment at Metapontum (p. 322) has been 
covered by P. Boyaneé, Le culte des Muses chez les philosophes grecs 
(Bibl. Ec. Fr., 141), pp. 233-41. That interesting personage L. 
Domitius Phaon (pp. 250-1: J. L.8., 3546 Bruns, Fontes‘, no. 
180 — Laum, Stiftungen, II, p. 174, no. 34: aet. Domitiani) is 
obviously the prosperous individual who appears upon the stones at 
Fundi, dated A.D. 67 (Ausonia, VI [1911], pp. 71-83; L’Ann. 
Epig., 1914, no. 219): note the chronological indications, the re- 
currence of identical terminology, and the implied similarity of 
social status; failure to realize this has been peculiarly regrettable 
in view of the light which his career throws upon conditions of the 
time, and especially because of his relations with the imperial house 
and the strong probability that his land holdings both at Fundi and 
at the modern Caposele had once formed part of the possessions 
of Domitia Lepida, one of the ill-fated aunts of Nero. With all due 
respect, he may be acclaimed as a Neronian Trimalchio, whose 
qualities enabled him to avoid the pitfalls of a confused time and 
thus to survive into the age of Domitian. (For a different opinion, 
see L’Ann. Epig., loc. cit.) The rectification of minor omissions 
may be left to scholars possessing the privilege of access to more 
up-to-date libraries than those at the author’s disposal: the present 
lines must end upon a note of appreciation for what has been so 
generously presented in circumstances of unusual difficulty. 


A. W. Van Buren. 


Romp. 
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Victor Martin. La vie internationale dans la Gréce des cités (VIe- 
IVe s. av. J.-C.). Paris, Librairie du recueil Sirey, 1940. Pp. xii 
+ 633. (Publications de Vinstitut universitaire de hautes études 
internationales, Genéve, No. 21.) 


This thoughtful study of international relations in the Greek 
world falls into two parts: “ La Société internationale panhellénique 
et ses membres” and “ Les formes de la vie internationale panhel- 
lénique et les institutions qu’elles engendrent.’”’ The first, in two 
chapters, describes the Greeks of the city-states and the milieu in 
which they lived; thus it sets the stage for the second, which, in 
five chapters, is the heart of the presentation. 

Martin states his objective on p. ix: “ montrer comment les Grees 
avaient été amenés 4 tenter d’introduire un peu d’ordre dans les 
relations de Cité a Cité, quels procédés ils avaient imaginés pour 
cela, et surtout quel avait été le résultat pratique de ces tentatives.” 
He feels that a true international relationship demands the multi- 
plicity of states and the homogeneity of culture that were present 
in Hellas. Much of Part I, therefore, deals with the geographical 
features of the Greek peninsula and the nature of the city-state 
and its inhabitants. Despite the rugged particularism of the city- 
state, there were no natural frontiers and the individual tendency 
was towards unlimited national sovereignty. The situation was not 
unlike that of modern Europe. 

Athens was unique among the Greek states in possessing so 
large a territory and it was Athens who made the first effort on a 
large scale to produce an international life. Consequently the 
book’s second part, especially Chapters I and II (“ Les alliances ” 
and “L’impérialisme”), is concentrated upon Athens and the 
Empire. 

Martin’s treatment of the Empire is extremely sound. He sees 
clearly (as did Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle) the chief barrier 
to Greek unity: the allies, after their initial enthusiasm, wanted 
all the advantages of union but were unwilling to accept any loss 
of sovereignty. Independence (é\evOepia), Martin believes, was 
a fiction and if the laudable end of the Confederacy was to be 
accomplished it was bound to be so. 

It is regrettably true that the Greek states did not want a genuine 
union. This is why so many treaties (Chapter III) and attempts 
at arbitration (Chapter IV) failed. Martin sums it un in “ V’individ- 
ualisme effréné, accompagné d’orgueil national et d’esprit de rivalité, 
dont ces communautés ne cessent de donner la preuve” (p. 565). 
When the city-states did accept arbitration, one of three reasons 
governed the decision: “la lassitude causée par une guerre indécise, 
la confiance dans le triomphe de leur cause, l’obéissance & une 
pression extérieure ” (p. 566). As a result, Martin shows in Chapter 
V, a panhellenic anarchy persisted throughout the Greek world; 
“la solidarité panhellénique n’a existé que dans la conscience d’une 
élite restreinte et, en somme, impuissante” (p. 589). 

This book, lengthy but not verbose, explores the subject thoroughly 
and sanely; there are, inevitably, statements which arouse disagree- 
ment or which are wrong. For example, I do not believe that 
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Martin gives a fair account of the relations between Athens and 
the members of the Empire. It is not telling the whole truth to 
write (p. 66) of Athens’ tyrannical domination over subjugated 
and hostile states. On p. 155 the power exercised by Athens in the 
formative period of the Confederacy of Delos is exaggerated and 
on the next page all the benefits of union are assigned to the imperial 
city, none to the members. In the same tone Martin claims (p. 80) 
that Athens drained the allies of their economie and financial 
resources. This is demonstrably false; it is sufficient to note that 
the assessment of Aristeides, the scale of which was employed down 
to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, remained a byword of 
fairness and restraint. A similar suppression on p. 428 gives a 
distorted view of Athens’ relations with Samos in 440. Nor ean 
I consider 1.G., I°, 929, the Erechtheid casualty list, an illustration 
of “Vimpérialisme . .. palpable” (p. 348). Empire is out of 
fashion today and modern prejudice is apt to affect interpretation 
of the ancient world; yet I doubt if the Aegean states were ever, 
before the coming of Rome, more prosperous than during Athenian 
hegemony. 

On many of the questions concerning the Delian Confederacy 
there is room for a division of opinion. I think, for instance, 
that Martin does not fully comprehend the significance of the 
first meeting on Delos and the oaths there exchanged (p. 151, 
note 2, and p. 152, note 1). Again, on p. 159 (note 1) Martin 
follows Highby (The Erythrae Decree) in positing a very gradual 
expulsion of the Persians from Asia Minor. This view is, I believe, 
untenable. Such topics as these will be dealt with at length in the 
forthcoming third volume of The Athenian Tribute Lists. Since 
Martin’s book was published in 1940, it is no criticism to observe 
that he is unfamiliar with the latest studies of the Athenian Empire. 
There are, however, items that he could and should have consulted. 
In particular, his epigraphical references are uneven and out of 
date; ef., e.g., pp. 17 (note 1) and 36 (note 3). On p. 93 (note 1) 
he should have used Gomme on the population of Athens. The 
computation cited from Glotz on p. 155 was anticipated by Zimmern, 
The Greek Commonwealth (Oxford, 1911), p. 401. And Lesbos, 
after the revolt, was not treated the same as Aegina and Thasos 
(p. 366, note 2). 

I should question several of Martin’s dates, notably the following: 
the battle of the Eurymedon (which must be earlier than 465, p. 159), 
the end of the Messenian War (Martin, p. 320, accepts the very 
dubious Sexdrw in Thucydides, I, 103, 1), the subjugation of Naxos 
(placed in 466 on p. 362), the decree concerning Erythrae (Martin, 
in note 3 on pp. 366-367, follows Highby’s early dating), the mone- 
tary decree of Clearchus (placed, quite wrongly, about 420 on 
p. 380), the treaty with Perdiccas (set in 422 on p. 488, it probably 
belongs before the war), the Spartan arbitration between Athens 
and Megara over Salamis (Martin, p. 545 with note 1, puts it 
about 500 on the ground that Megara would not have submitted to 
the decision a century earlier). 

Errors appear on pp. viii (read Alterthums; the last volume of 
The Cambridge Ancient History is XII), 3 (read Inscriptiones), 
17 (hyphen missing in the title of Nesselhauf’s work), 20 (read 
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“son” for “sont”), 35 (breathing in note 1), 48 (punctuation 
missing at the end of note 1), 144 (the reference to Thucydides is 
incomplete), 148 (read “ Hérodote’”’), 255 (read probouleumata 
in note 1), 334 (read “ Walker” in note 3), 556 (read “on” for 
“ont”), 627 (alignment ragged). Punctuation is erratic; so is 
the capitalization of English titles. The Index Analytique is full 
and accurate. 

Martin does not pretend to be a specialist. He has written a 
general study of a problem which the Greeks never solved. His 
command of the source materials is all that could be desired and 
his outlook is admirably sober and well balanced. His book is 
the most satisfactory treatment of this subject that I know. Nearly 
a decade has elapsed since its publication and it is unusual to review 
a book after so long an interval; thus it might be easily overlooked 
by students on this continent. Yet its quality merits notice, however 
belated, in our periodicals. 

Matcotm F, McGrecor. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


HERBERT STRAINGE Lona. A Study of the Doctrine of Metempsy- 
chosis in Greece: From Pythagoras to Plato. Princeton, 1948. 
Pp. x 4-93. $1.25. (To be ordered from the author, Dexter, 


The idea from which this 1942 Princeton dissertation grew was 
originally suggested by Professor I. M. Linforth, and it follows both 
the conclusions and the principles of investigation which that scholar 
set forth in The Arts of Orpheus (Berkeley, 1941). Professor 
Linforth, as is well known, sifted all the evidence on ancient 
Orphism, refusing to accept as valid anything in which Orpheus 
himself or the Orphies are not specifically named, and reached the 
conclusion that 


“The things associated with the name of Orpheus are so miscel- 
laneous and so disparate that we cannot recognize a compre- 
hensive and unified institution, however loosely organized, with 
creed, ritual, clergy, and adherents. They form, not a unity, 
but an aggregation. . . . The unqualified statement that a given 
idea or practice is Orphie has no meaning if the intention is to 
assign it to such an institution ” (p. 291). 


This result has inspired a great deal of salutary caution in subse- 
quent studies of Greek religion. 

Long discusses most of the familiar early passages which attribute 
theories of metempsychosis to Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Pindar, Em- 
pedocles, and Plato, and decides that “ metempsychosis was intro- 
duced into the Greek world by Pythagoras and ... spread from 
Pythagorean centers” (p. vii). He interprets Linforth’s conclusion 
in an extreme sense which would practically make all of ancient 
Orphism a mirage, and though one of the main purposes of the 
study is to deprive Orphism of whatever credit there may be in the 
introduction of the doctrine, it did not seem “worthwhile” to 
“combat the Orphic enthusiasts at every turn” (7bid.). 
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After this introduction, some readers may be disturbed to find 
that, at least by the rigid methodological principles to which Long 
wishes to adhere, there is a very poor case indeed for Pythagorean 
metempsychosis, and nothing to justify this strong assurance that 
it was prior to the Orphic doctrine. Of the four early passages he 
adduces to show that the Pythagoreans held the doctrine, not one 
is “sealed with the name” of the school (in the phrase he uses 
with regard to Orpheus, p. 90; ef. Linforth, p. xiii). The first is 
the well-known epigram of Xenophanes (“stop, do not beat him; it 
is the soul of a dear friend, whom I recognized when I heard him 
yelp,” fr. 7). It would seem absurd to deny Diogenes Laertius’ 
statement that this refers to Pythagoras (although Kern and Rath- 
mann did so) ; but the fact remains that Pythagoras is not named by 
Xenophanes himself. Long says, however, “ We shall proceed as 
though [the attribution] were proved. ... Now that we have ac- 
cepted the existence of a Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, 
we can use as supporting evidence passages that would not have 
been sufficient to justify the assumption of such a doctrine” (p.17). 

The same criticism can be made of the treatment of Empedocles, 
fragment 129 (jv tis év Kelvorow avnp €idws, KTA.). This 
is referred to Pythagoras by Timaeus apud Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 
54. But not only does the word ris show that Empedocles did not 
use Pythagoras’ name, and that Timaeus’ identification was almost 
certainly a conjecture (although he might have known the identity 
of xeivoww), but Timaeus himself adds that according to some 
authorities Empedocles was talking about Parmenides. 

As his third proof, Long adduces a paragraph of Herodotus (II, 
123) in which the latter not only is describing Egyptian doctrines, 
but refuses explicitly to record the names of “ certain Greeks ” who 
held the same opinions. It must have required great hardihood to 
prefer this paragraph, which though early can only be connected 
with Pythagoreanism by conjecture, to the somewhat later sources 
which are presumably derived from the living tradition of the 
school. It is noteworthy that in later chapters of the study the 
author depends on details from this passage, on the assumption that 
the Greeks mentioned are the Pythagoreans. 

The fourth passage, though “ sealed ” with the name of the Pytha- 
goreans, has really nothing to do with metempsychosis. It is the 
paragraph about the use of linen among the Egyptians and also by 
the Orphies and Pythagoreans (Herodotus, II, 81; Long, p. 24). 
It is cited as “ proof positive that the Pythagoreans were organized 
in the fifth century ” (if this were needed). But if it is such, it 
is also proof that the Orphics were organized (as recognized by 
Linforth, p. 49), unless they are the same group as the Pytha- 
goreans; and there is no proof of that. 

These strictures should not be taken to mean that in the reviewer’s 
opinion there was no Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis. 
There almost certainly was; but it may be doubted whether adequate 
proof has been offered to show that it was prior to the Orphie 
doctrine. That rather unimportant problem can probably never be 
finally settled. But if we get beyond the question of an organized 
and established Orphie cult, the virtual certainty remains that there 
was a body of religious literature, doctrine, and ritual among the 
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people, which can meaningfully be called Orphic, and which may 
well have taken up the popular notions of life after death and 
developed them into an idea of metempsychosis before the time of 
Pythagoras. Indeed, the popular nature of these beliefs, and of the 
taboos with which they are associated, gives some color to this view, 
because Pythagoreanism was, especially in its early period, pri- 
marily an upper-class movement. Among the references to metem- 
psychosis, more seem to allude to a popular, superstitious, unsyste- 
matic, often inconsistent set of ideas (like the Orphic) than to a 
refined, sophisticated, “ philosophical” doctrine such as we should 
expect from the Pythagoreans. 

In the remaining chapters, Long discusses two passages of Pindar, 
several of Empedocles, and passages from nine of Plato’s dialogues, 
but not much that is new emerges. He finds that each author treats 
the doctrine in his own way, and (on rather dubious grounds) that 
the moral implications of the theory increase in importance as time 
goes on. 

To the present reviewer it seems that a satisfactory study of the 
history of the Greek doctrine of metempsychosis would have to be 
conceived on somewhat more generous terms. Without sacrificing 
careful source-analysis, it would broaden, rather than narrow, the 
scope of the evidence treated, and include, for example, such docu- 
ments as the south-Italian gold tablets, even though these fall out- 
side Long’s chronological limitation. 

In the introduction, which discusses the question whether the 
metempsychosis-doctrine originated in Greece or the East, Long 
decides for a parallel, independent development in Greece and India. 
Here one passage deserves comment: 


“The mind of man in India was not essentially different from 
the mind of man in Greece because Greeks and Indians belonged 
to two closely related branches of the Indo-European race. This 
connection leads Ganschinietz to posit an ‘ Urverwandtschaft’ 
between the doctrines of metemphyschosis (sic) in Greece and 
India” (p.11). 


If this means that Greeks and Indians thought alike because they 
belonged to the same “ race,” such an idea can only be ealled highly 
questionable, on the basis of modern anthropology. If the first 
sentence, and the “ Urverwandtschaft ” mentioned in the following, 
mean that both Greeks and Indians took a metempsychosis-doctrine 
with them from the Indo-European homeland, the originality of 
Pythagoras will have to be abandoned. 

There are not many misprints: Tyler for Tylor, p. 11, n. 29; 
cognita for cognata, p. 26, n. 69; iyOies for iyOves, p. 55, n. 54; 
Mennipeas for Menippeas, p. 74, n. 34, and a few others. 


Epwin L. Minar, Jr. 
CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE. 
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ENnprE IvANKA. Hellenisches und christliches im friihbyzantinischen 
Geistesleben. Wien, Verlag Herder, 1948. Pp. 119. 


The author is well known for his studies of pagan and Christian 
thought in the first centuries of our era (see the list of his war-time 
publications in G. Moravesik, “ Byzantine Studies in Hungary, 
1939-1945,” Byzantinoslavica, IX [1948], p. 390). The present 
book is concerned with an important aspect of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of the Byzantine Empire during the fourth through 
the eighth centuries. There has been a tendency, the author thinks, 
to regard the intellectual life of this epoch, concerned as it was 
primarily with religion and theology, as distinet from the old Hellenic 
intellectual life. This is a mistake. The pagan tradition, with its 
philosophical training and its characteristic interests and habits of 
speculation, found its natural expression, when the milieu in which 
it lived became Christian, in heretical interpretations of the Christian 
doctrine (interpretations which were logical systems for the circles 
in which they developed and became heresies only when an effort 
was made to transplant them into strange ground). Arianism was 
really the inevitable result of the encounter between the old Hellenic 
curiosity concerning the One and the Many, and concerning the 
derivation of the world from the absolute, and the Christian doctrine 
which had been developed outside the frame of pagan philosophical 
schooling. The philosophical basis of Arianism is suggested by the 
way in which, in developing it, Eunomius employed Aristotelian 
logic and concepts, a method for which he was duly criticized by 
his adversaries. Constantine the Great’s ultimate inclination to favor 
Arianism suggests that he felt that this doctrine corresponded more 
closely to contemporary habits of thought and views of the world 
than did the traditional teaching of the Church. The Christology 
of Origen the author presents as even more Hellenic in its bases 
than Arianism. The Nestorian and Monophysite teachings, thought 
by some to be manifestations of the peculiar national temperaments 
of the Syrians and the Copts, are essentially the natural results 
of the application of ancient philosophical systems to problems 
which philosophically-trained thinkers found in Christian doctrine. 
Antioch, the home of Nestorianism, was a center of Aristotelian 
studies, and it was from these and from Stoie doctrine that Nestorius’ 
ideas sprang. The great contribution of the Cappadocian theologians 
(whose work is described here in great detail) was to master the 
various Hellenic concepts of God and to apply them to the philo- 
sophical formulation of Christian belief. Iconoclasm was the final 
dogmatic development of the Monophysite question. 

This book has been written to demonstrate a thesis, and is directed 
to specialists rather than to the general reader. The author has 
not been able in it either to write at any length on the larger subject 
of the heresies in general and their overall significance, or to discuss 
some of the other aspects of the heresies which might be thought, by 
some scholars, to have a bearing on his particular contentions. Thus 
Professor Ivanka finds it unnecessary to take into account the 
circumstance that a common cause of heresy was mistaken reverence 
(cf. B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to A.D. 461 [Oxford, 
1922], III, p. 283, n. 3), and his treatment of the Iconoclastie 
controversy does not mention the extraordinarily complex questions 
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(summarized by A. A. Vasiliev, Histoire de Vempire byzantin 
[Paris, 1932], I, pp. 333 ff.) concerning the real origin and the 
possible political and social significance of this movement. 

Professor Ivanka (ef. his Introduction, p. 9) is aware of course 
that in material which is presented in such compact form, both 
philologists and theologians may find some details which they consider 
to be presented either too broadly or in too simplified terms. His 
principal purpose, however, is to provide a bridge between the two 
disciplines and to eall the attention of each to material whose impor- 
tance may not have been appreciated. This he has accomplished, 
with great enthusiasm and impressive erudition, and incidentally he 
has, in footnotes, provided exegetical remarks (particularly on the 
work of the Cappadocian theologians) which are of great value 
quite independently of his main argument. All scholars, whether 
or not they happen to agree with him in every particular, will be 
grateful to Professor Ivanka for having provided a learned and 
stimulating treatment of a topic which is of fundamental importance 
for Byzantine studies and for the history of the church. 


G. Downey. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, DUMBARTON OAKS. 


Mélanges de philologie, de littérature et d’histoire anciennes offerts 
a J. Marouzeau. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1948. Pp. xv + 568. 


In 1943 the Société des Etudes latines under the general editorship 
of J. Cousin issued a Mémorial des Etudes latines for the special 
purpose of honoring its founder, Jules Marouzeau, on the twentieth 
anniversary of the society and its review. This volume is an account 
of recent accomplishments, together with desiderata, in Latin 
linguistics, philology, archaeology, pedagogy and related topics by 
scholars of outstanding competence in their respective fields. 

Since the Mémorial was published in the midst of the war, non- 
French scholars, with two exceptions, had no opportunity to con- 
tribute, and the present volume of Mélanges was designed to enable 
foreign scholars to pay Marouzeau a tribute to some extent commen- 
surate with his international renown. Even a summary of the fifty- 
two articles which make up this volume is impossible here. Every 
Latinist will find something having a relation to his chosen specialty, 
for grammar, style, metric, literature and literary criticism, history 
and epigraphy, religion, philosophy, and natural science are all 
represented. Among the few articles on methodology special mention 
should be made of the eight pages in which the editor, Dr. Juliette 
Ernst, recommends certain guiding policies for the publication of 
scholarly material. Although most of the subjects treated in the 
volume fall within the domain of classical Latin, the stylistic features 
of which have been studied with such thoroughness and penetration 
by Marouzeau himself, the range in a few cases extends across the 
centuries to include mediaeval Latin and across the sea to include 
Greek subjects. 

There are an index of names and ancient authors, a table of con- 
tents classified by departments, and an alphabetical index of con- 
tributing authors. 

JAMES W. POULTNEY. 

THe JoHNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 
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Poe was born with ghosts in his 
eyes and he was brave enough to go 
looking into his own dark. 


It is safe to say that there were 
always two Poes, one playing his 
part as poet, as story-teller, or as 
critic, the other watching him play 
it. 


A century of evidence supports the 
conclusion that Poe the man—artist, 
lover, husband, dreamer—does not 
dramatize; Poe’s work does. 


And if Poe’s behavior in actual 
everyday life—cabbin’d, cribb’d and 
confined—was not devoid of the 
compensations any artist derives 
from performing well, shall we 
overlook the even greater compen- 
sation derived from performing in 
the unconfined world of the im- 
agination. 


From the critics V 


“., .. of all the Poe books ever 
done in English . . . it seems to 
me the best, and by long odds. It 
is well informed, it is shrewd and 
convincing in its judgments, and it 
is beautifully written.” 
H. L. Mencken 


“|. . it seems evident to me that 

(the Author) has found the main 

clue to Poe’s temperament. . . .” 
Kemp Malone 


“Mencken was right.” 
Prof. T. O. Mabbott © 


brilliant and provocative 

critical evaluation of one of Ameri- 

ca’s most discussed writers.” 
Chicago Sun Times 


“It is a book bearing conclusions 
made secure by an unusual combina- 
tion of qualities, not the least of 
which are temperate judgment, 
careful research and uncommon 
good sense.” Cleveland Press 
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Excavations at’Olynthus—Part XIII 


xx + 463 pages 


THIS VOLUME is the thirteenth in a 
series on the excavations by Professor Robin- 
son at “The Greek Pompei ”—the city of 
Olynthus near Saloniki in Macedonia, and 
deals with the vases found in the last two 
campaigns of 1934 and 1938. Thus it supple- 
ments volume five which took up the vases 
uncovered in 1928 and 1931. 


Dating from pre-Persian times to 348 B. C. 
when the city was destroyed by Philip and 
young Alexander, the findings have revealed 
a great deal of new information. Of utmost 
importance is the author’s study of the chron- 
ology of the vases together with his discus- 
sion of the development of their form, and 
most readers will be particularly interested in 
the light which the scenes on the vases throw 
on ancient Greek life and on Greek my- 
thology. Although few are signed the author- 
ship of many of them can be attributed to 
painters discovered by Professor Beazley of 
Oxford. 


Since all the movable finds from Olynthus 
were hurriedly packed away, stored, and 
buried with discoveries from other places dur- 
ing the war, a certain amount of confusion 
existed when the author returned to unpack 
in 1947. Labels had been torn off, the vases 
were mixed up, and many were broken. 
After arduous work they were mended, re- 
labeled, and sent to the Archaeological Mu- 
seum in Saloniki where they may be seen 
and studied by all who are interested. 


The volume, then, is of value not only to 
archaeologists but to all students of ceramics 
and of Greek art and history. Every vase is 
illustrated (there are 269 plates, several of 
them in full color) together with a detailed 
description and parallels from other excava- 
tions and museums. There are introductions 
to each type of vase and many general con- 
clusions based on the evidence which the 
author has uncovered in the monumental 
task which he has set himself—the redis- 
covery of Olynthus. 
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